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A Human Interest Story 
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A true narration by an official of The Northwestern Mutual 
Life Insurance Company: 


“My grandmother was bitterly opposed to life insurance. She 
considered it sacrilegious. She objected strongly to my grand- 
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ted growth 
period coy- 







pte Ney father’s insuring his life. Unknown to her, however, the old gen- 
hay — de- tleman took out a policy for $15,000. When he died, my grand- 
with ex- 





mother promptly forgot her religious scruples and collected the 
$15,000 just as soon as she could. It constituted practically the en- 
tire estate.” 
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132. Policy ; ‘ . ; 

. Merge Here is the sequel: “She invested the money in a real estate 
- 7 development, and her profits amounted to more than $75,000. This 
ao 929, 





made a business woman of her, and she increased her holdings sev- 
eral times, so that when she died she left a substantial fortune for 
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level fluc- 

8 percent those days. 

$ are est 

ee “Had she prevailed upon my grandfather to acquiesce in her 

et the total view of life insurance, she would have been left a poor, struggling 

ay widow with a family of five small children. She would have died 

yoo & broken down in health probably, and poorer than a church mouse. 
Her children would have been poorly reared and poorly educated. 

lan. 23 As it was, she lived a contented, happy life, the children were given 











ost Life ° ° ° a _% 
gee splendid care, attention, and education, and sufficient funds were 
evoted ex- _ . ” 

og ae ee left at her death to carry on the happy, human circle. 

Se Vedi That is what $15,000 of life insurance did for one family—and 
Oo gee for the nation itself, for the ramification of that $15,000 now covers 






several states of the Union. 
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HEN a representative of 
The Travelers approaches 
a life insurance prospect he can 
say, “IF you have trouble at times 
in making ends meet, how much 
more difficult it would be for 
your widow to do so, when de- 
prived of your regular salary 
check! The Travelers Hundred a 
Month Plan will assure her a de- 
pendable monthly check to meet 
the monthly bills.” 
A Hundred a Month may not 
seem like a lot of money to some 
prospects but it would mean 


THE TRAVELERS 


HARTFORD - 


food, shelter and freedom from 
worry for widow and children. 
But one of the superior advan- 
tages of the Hundred a Month 
Plan is that it provides a means 
by which a man can leave a Hun- 
dred a Month for 12, 24, 36, 48 
or 60 months to wife, mother, 
father, child or other relative or 
dependent. 

Here is a plan that provides 
the foundation of a definite in- 
surance program and that the 
more months of protection pur- 
chased, the less they cost. 


CONNECTICUT 


: MONTH 
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The Travelers Insurance Company 
The Travelers Indemnity Company 
The Travelers Fire Insurance Company 
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Equitable Staging 
Loyalty Campaign 


Millionaire Manning Brown Rec- 
ommends Team Selling for 
New Agents 


MEETING IN NEW YORK 


Packaging Life Insurance Stressed by 
Milton Herzberg—Agent Has Much 
Opportunity for Merchandising 


NEW YORK, Dec. 14.—Men start- 

ing in the life insurance business today 
will do well to concentrate on joint 
work with an experienced, competent 
underwriter, Manning P. Brown of 
Philadelphia, million-dollar producer for 
the Equitable Life of New York, told 
1,500 Equitable agents at the company’s 
greater New York sales congress last 
week. The meeting launched the com- 
pany’s “Loyal Legion Week” campaign, 
which began Monday. 
_ “My advice to the new man would be 
for him to go out and get as many peo- 
ple examined as he can and then get 
some experienced, competent salesman 
to go out and see people with him,” Mr. 
Brown said. “I would advise every 
young agent to sell examinations and 
nothing else. Don’t try to keep it all 
for yourself. While you may have to 
give up half the commissions to the 
man who places the business for you, 
you will find at the end of any given 
time that you will be ahead of the game 
because your experienced life under- 
writer will not only place more policies 
than you will place, but he will be able 
to place more than twice as much as 
you will be able to.” 


MeNeary Asks Questions 


Mr. Brown’ s address was in the form 
of an interv 4 in answer to questions 
asked by W. F. B. McNeary, assistant 
advertising AE of the Equitable. 

The receptiveness of prospects to the 
annuity idea has enabled him to sell a 
large number of life insurance contracts 
with the retirement annuity feature, Mr. 
Brown said. He has also found that 
among his prospects there is less pref- 
erence for term insurance than there 
was in 1929 and earlier when people 
were interested in putting as much 
money as possible into the _ stock 
market. 

Mr. Brown has paid for better than 
$1,000,000 a year since he entered the 
business in 1926. He led the campaign 
in honor of Secretary William Alex- 
ander with 102 lives for more than $600,- 
000, produced in less than three weeks. 
For the first ten months of the year he 
was eighth in volume among the com- 
pany’s producers and third in premiums. 

Like other merchandise that is selling 
today, life insurance must not only fill 
a need but must be packaged attrac- 
tively, bear an interest-arousing name, 
and be popular-priced, Milton Herzberg, 
unit manager of the Weiller (New York 
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Policy Restrictions Still 
in Effect in Nine States 


PROVISIONS ARE REVIEWED 
Moratorium in Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 


Kansas, Michigan, Missouri, North 
Dakota, Texas, West Virginia 





NEW YORK, Dec. 14—While 39 
states and the District of Columbia are 
free from policy loan and surrender re- 
strictions, questions occasionally arise 
as to which states have emergency reg- 
ulations still in force and to what ex- 
tent they restrict the companies’ pay- 
ment of loans, surrender, dividend ac- 
cumulations and other funds left on de- 
posit. The following table gives this in- 
formation for each state. In all cases 
loans or surrenders are allowed for pay- 
ment of premiums or other obligations 
to the company; no company may sus- 
pend payment of death claims, matured 
endowments, annuity payments, ma- 
tured endowments, disability benefits or 
installments on supplementary contracts. 

Iilinois.—On evidence in writing, to 
relieve need or avert hardship; no re- 
strictions on industrial; withdrawal 
privilege in settlement options limited 
not to exceed 5 percent of the face or 
$200 a month; reciprocity: i.e., regula- | 
tions do not apply in states where they 
conflict with the aws or reguations or 
requirements of such states. No divi- 
dends to stockholders except with ad- 
vance approval of insurance superin- 
tendent. Other-state companies may re- 
ceive such approval only with the con- 
sent of their home-state insurance de- 
partment. 

Indiana.—On plea of necessity, up to 
$100; in excess of $100 if needed for 
taxes, interest and principal payments 
on policyholder’s homestead, for hos- 
pital and medical care, funeral expenses, 
commitments prior to beginning of re- 
strictions; no restrictions on industrial; 
withdrawal privilege in settlement op- 
tions limited to 5 percent of face or 
$200 a month, whichever is less; no 
dividends to stockholders; reciprocity. 

s 6.5 
Additional 30-day 
to policyholders; loans or surrenders 
“on proper reasons in writing,” to re- 
lieve need or avert hardship or loss on 
investments, for necessities of life, med- 
ical or educational purposes; no restric- 
tions on industrial; withdrawal privilege 
in settlement options, not more than 5 
percent of face or $200 a month unless 
need is shown; no stock dividends to be 
paid by domestic companies except with 
written permission of insurance com- 
missioner; reciprocity. 

Kansas.—To relieve need, up to $100; 
above $100 on “satisfactory evidence” 
for taxes, interest and principal for 
mortgages on homesteads owned by pol- 
icyholders, for hospital, medical or fu- 
neral expenses of dependents, for prior 
commitments; industrial cash values up 
to $100 on evidence of need; withdrawal 
privileges in settlement options, not 
more than 5 percent of face nor $200 a 


grace period 





Iowa. 





month; no stock dividends to be paid; 
reciprocity. 
x * * 

Michigan.—For taxes, rent, interest 
or principal, hospital, or medical ex- 
penses, for food, educational purposes, 
to farmers for agricultural purposes, 
where “company is satisfied” money is 
desired for these purposes; also up to 


$100 (including the foregoing) on a 
general plea of “need”; industrial, up 
to the value of policy for need; no stock | 





(CONTINUED ON PAGE 11) 
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To Fill Mead’s Position 
in Lincoln National Life 











| title of comptroller. 





A. J, MeANDLESS 


Announcement is made this week by 
President Arthur F. Hall of the Lincoln 
National Life that A. J. McAndless at 
the annual meeting in January will be 
elected first vice-president taking the 
place left vacant by the recent death of 

B. Mead. Mr. McAndless has been 
a vice-president and he is succeeded by 
E, C. Wightman, who also assumes the 

Mr. Wightman has 
been assistant secretary. 

Mr. McAndless is one of the younger 
generation of insurance executives who 
has been forging ahead and his election 
to succeed Mr. Mead was taken for 
granted by the business. He joined the 
Lincoln National in 1919, previously 
having been connected with the Detroit 


Life. He was made assistant secretary 
in 1921 and secretary in 1926. He has 
given much attention to reinsurance 


work and his counsel has been solicited 
by many companies. 


Indiana Insurance Day 


to Be Resumed on Jan. 30 


R. C. Griswold, Aetna Casualty, vice- 
president of the Insurance Federation of 


Indiana and general chairman of the 
tenth Indiana Insurance Day, says the 
program contemplated will be educa- 
| tional in character and will include all 
lines of insurance—fire, life and casu- 
alty. There will be no “night before” 
entertainment. Jan. 30 is the tentative 


The event will be spon- 
Indiana Federation in 


date selected. 
sored by the 
the past. 

Indiana Insurance Day was started in 
1924 and was the first of its kind to be 
held, the idea having been conceived by 
F. M. Chandler, then branch manager of 
the Travelers in Indiana. Only one lapse 
(in 1933) has occurred in holding In- 
diana Insurance Day since the initial 
celebration in 1924. A meeting will be 
held next Monday at which the makeup 
of committees will be announced. 


as 
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Reinstated Policies 
Compare Favorably 


Research Bureau in Survey Finds 
Lapse Rate Comparable to 
Standard 


CONCLUSIONS ARE DRAWN 


Importance of Efficient Collection and 
Conservation Efforts Is Stressed 
in Report 





Lapse rate on reinstated business com- 
with lapse rate 
of the 
survey 


pares favorably on new 
conclu- 
on a the 
Hartford per- 
sistency of reinstated business, prepared 
by L. J. Doolin of the staff. 

Other conclusions are: (1) Age of a 


policy before it lapses has no noticeable 


business. This was one 


sions of a report by 


Research Bureau of on 


effect on persistency after reinstatement, 
other things equal 
more effort should be made to reinstate 
old than young business; (2) the three 
year lapse experience after reinstatement 
on policies of different sizes does not 
show a significant difference in the 
various groups; (3) annual premium 
business shows a much higher persis- 
tency after reinstatement than business 
with a higher collection frequency, al- 
though seemingly more difficult to re- 
instate; (4) business on policyholders be- 
tween ages 30-49 can be more readily 
reinstated than that on policyholders of 
other ages and persists better after re- 
instatement; (5) policies which lapse 
without cash value suffered higher lapse 
during the three years after reinstate- 
ment than those which lapsed with cash 
value; (6) policies with loans at time of 
lapse showed higher lapse rate after 
reinstatement than policies without loans. 


therefore being no 


Gist of Conclusions 


Putting all these factors together the 

Research Bureau concludes that at least 
for companies furnishing material for 
the survey, reinstatement efforts should 
be directed toward annual premium busi- 
ness without emphasis on size of the 
policy, on policyholders between ages 30- 
49 whose policies have some equity in 
them but no loans at time of lapse. It 
is emphasized that the report may be 
far out of line with individual experience 
and therefore misleading. 
The study, it is pointed out, may im- 
press upon a company the importance of 
two things: The necessity of a strong 
collection procedure that exerts every ef 
fort possible to keep business in force 
and prevent lapses; the placing of major 
responsibility for conservation and rein- 
statement on agencies, with home office 
supplying the necessary tools, such as ef- 
fective collection and reinstatement pro- 
cedure, and suitable rewards of recogni- 
tion for good work in this phase of the 
business. 
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Whitsitt Chosen Manager 
at Life Presidents’ Meeting 





GEORGE T. WIGHT RETIRING 





New Executive Has Been Connected 
with the Organization for Num- 
ber of Years 





Vincent P. Whitsitt was elected man- 
ager of the Association of Life Insur- 
ance Presidents and chairman of the 
executive committee at the annual meet- 
ing in New York City, succeeding 
George T. Wight, who was compelled 
to resign on account of continued ill 
health. Mr. Wight was stricken in his 
office some months ago and suffered a 
recurrent attack later at Atlantic City. 
His condition confines him closely to 
his home and hence, not wishing to 
keep the organization in doubt, he 
thought it desirable to retire. Mr. 
Wight has been manager since Jan. 1, 
1918. He has always been regarded 
as a choice personality, a man of fine 
ability, coupled with a real sense of 
diplomacy. He was formerly a news- 
paper man and had an excellent train- 
ing in that field. He has a versatile and 
resourceful mind. His introductions of 
the presiding officers and his preliminary 
remarks at the annual meetings of the 
Life Presidents were always superb. At 
the meeting this year Mr. Whitsitt 
opened the proceedings and introduced 
Fred A. Howland, the presiding officer. 
He referred to the fact that Mr. Wight 
could not be present. Mr. Howland in 
his opening remarks paid a notable trib- 
ute to Mr. Wight. 


Whitsitt Logical Successor 


Mr. Whitsitt was the logical successor 
to Mr. Wight. He has been assistant 
manager and general counsel for the 
last two years and has been connected 
with the association for 13 years. He 
was general counsel two years before 
being made assistant manager. Mr. 
Whitsitt was formerly connected with 
the Grain Dealers National Mutual Fire 
of Indianapolis at its head office. Later 
he entered Columbia law school and was 
admitted to the New York bar in 1920. 
In August of that year he joined the 
Life Presidents organization. 

The executive committeemen were 
reelected, they being T. A. Buckner, 
New York Life; G. I. Cochran, Pacific 
Mutual; W. H. Cox, Union Central; E. 
D. Duffield, Prudential; F. H. Ecker, 
Metropolitan; J. Hardin, Mutual 
Benefit; D. F. Houston, Mutual Life of 
New York; F. A. Howland, National 
Life of Vermont; T. I. Parkinson, 
Equitable Life of New York; G. W. 
Smith, New England Mutual, and L. E. 
Zacher, Travelers. 

The Life Presidents Association man- 
agement sees to it that the mechanics 
of the annual meetings are working in 
perfect order. There is always a large 
number of the staff at hand looking after 
every detail. The Life Presidents As- 
sociation has about 60 people in its of- 
fice. It is one of the most effectively 
operated organizations in the country. 

The resolutions committee consisted 
of J. L. Loomis, Connecticut Mutual, 
chairman; F. L. Allen, Mutual Life of 
New York; C. A. Craig, National Life 
& Accident; W. E. Monk, Massachu- 
setts Mutual; H. S. Wilson, Bankers 
Life of Nebraska; E. E. Rhodes, Mutual 
Benefit; V. R. Smith, Confederation 
Life of Toronto; A. E. Tuck, Equitable 
Life of New York. 


Retry Occidental Case 

LINCOLN, Dec. 14—A retrial be- 
fore the district court at Lincoln of the 
charges filed by the Nebraska Life 
Agency Managers Association against 
the Occidental Life and six of its 
agents is to be had following the filing 
by the company of an appeal on its 
own behalf and that of each of the 





Many Are Ending the Year 
with Increases in Sales 











The Equitable Life of Iowa paid for 
$3,974,752 of business in November and 
gained $156,250 over November, 1932. 
This is the second successive monthly 
gain. The Rice agency was the Equit- 
able of Iowa’s leading agency in Novem- 
ber with $225;776 of paid production. 
Kansas City was second with a cash 
mark of $217,236 and the W. F. Craw- 
ford Agency, Chicago, was third with 
$202,250. G. W. Randall of the Williams- 
port agency was the leading agent in 
November with $68,000 of cash business 
and A. H. Allison of the Philadelphia 
agency insured 17 separate lives and 
led in number of policies. 

* * * 

The Penn Mututal’s new business in 
November gained 10.8 percent over No- 
vember, 1932. Beginning with May the 
company has shown a gain in every 
month except for a slight recession in 
October. 

* * * 

L. A. Hanley, southwest Texas man- 
ager of the Reliance Life, reports an in- 
crease of 25 percent in paid business. 

* * 


G. P. Schnabel, San Antonio man- 
ager for the Jefferson Standard Life, 
states his agents wrote the greatest 
number of applications for November of 
any November in the agency’s history. 

* * 

C. K. Dean, general agent for the 
Penn Mutual at Wichita, who set out 
to secure 57 applications in November, 
got the 57 applications on Thanksgiv- 
ing day. Mr. Dean developed an ap- 
proach to a large list of prospects 
through a series of three specially pre- 
pared pre-approach letters, briefly ex- 
plaining the story of his “Campaign of 
the 57.” 


sé ¢ 
B. A. Hedges, Kansas manager of 
the Business Men’s Assurance, an- 
nounces his business for November 


showed a 25 percent increase over No- 
vember, 1932, and was two and one-half 
times more than either September or 
October. 

* * * 


The Penn Mutual Life’s Atlanta 
agency registered a 100 percent increase 
in business in November, according to 
H. J. Crain, the general agent. The 
agency more than doubled its annuity 
sales in the first 11 months of 1933. 


Lincoln Answers Questions 
in Life Presidents’ Address 





MATTERS OF PUBLIC DEBATE 





Metropolitan General Counsel Throws 
Light on Investments, Morator- 
ium, Securities Valuation 





Leroy A. Lincoln, vice-president and 
general counsel Metropolitan, presented 
a paper at the Life Presidents’ Meeting 
in New York entitled “A Colloquy on 
Life Insurance,” covering in the form 
of questions and answers by “Mr. 
Query” and “Mr. Fact” many important 
public relation matters. 

Some of these were: Borrowing from 
the RFC, companies’ attitude on mort- 
gage loans and foreclosures, bonds in 
default and their relation to life com- 
pany portfolios, distribution of security 
purchases, valuation of securities, exec- 
utives’ salaries, policy loan moratorium 
and the whole matter of policy loans 
and surrender value payments, company 
receiverships, the question of whether 
life insurance has been oversold, etc. 

Discusses RFC Loans 


Only a very inconspicuous proportion 
of RFC lending has gone to life com- 
panies, Mr. Lincoln said. Up to Nov. 
20, 1933, loan authorizations for life 
companies totaled $52,824,845, including 
some agreements to purchase preferred 
stock. The sum still owing to the 
RFC after repayment was $29,556,444, 
or one-seventh of total assets of $21,- 
135,000,000. 

RFC borrowings were no reflection 
on life insurance, he stated, the purpose 
being to supply ready money to busi- 
nesses whose assets were not suffi- 
ciently liquid. 

In 1932, Mr. Lincoln said, farm and 








Harry Gershon led the agency in vol- 
ume. 


city mortgages foreclosed by life com- 
panies whose figures represent 70 per- 
cent of the business, totaled only 3 per- 
cent of their mortgage investments and 
1 percent of total assets. Real estate 
owned by life companies having 91.6 
percent of assets of all United States 
legal reserve companies as of Dec. 31, 
1933, it is estimated will amount to 5.8 
percent of their total assets as compared 
with 2.2 percent at the end of 1929, in- 
cluding value of home office properties. 
Mr. Lincoln said that bonds in de- 
fault owned by life companies are an 
insignificant percentage of total securi- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 21) 








New Manager for Life Presidents 











VINCENT P. WHITSITT 


Life 





agents. 


Vincent P. Whitsitt, formerly assistant manager and general counsel of the 
Presidents Association, has been elected manager to succeed George T. 
Wight, who is retiring on account of his health. 





GEORGE T. WIGHT 


———=—= 


Brill Succeeds Reichgott 
in General American Poy 


HEAD OF GROUP DEPARTMEN? 





Vice-president Who Organized Divisio, 
Resigns After 13 Years With 
Missouri State 





Emil E. Brill, assistant vice-presiden; 
General American Life, St. Louis, ha; 
been named to succeed Henry Reichgot 
in charge of the group and salary say. 
ings departments, President Walter W 
Head announces. Mr. Reichgott r. 
signed as vice-president in charge oj 
the group and salary savings depart. 
ment. He has not announced his plans 
for the future. 

Save for four years 1923-1927, Mr 
Brill has been connected with St. Louis 
insurance companies for the last 2 
years. He was with the International 
Life as agency accountant, correspon- 
dent and assistant auditor from 1912 
1923, then resigned to practice law 
Until 1927 he was associated mainly 
with Judge C. G. Revelle, former Mis- 


souri superintendent and member oj 
Missouri supreme court. Mr. Brill 
handled legal matters for insurance 
companies. 


Went Over in Merger 


In 1927 he went with the Interna- 
tional Life as counsel. He became as- 
sistant vice-president Missouri State 
Life in 1928 and retained this position 
when the General American recently ac- 
quired the former’s business and assets 

Mr. Reichgott had been in charge of 
the group department of the Missouri 
State since January 1, 1920. He was 
born in New Haven, Conn., in 1894, was 
a graduate of Yale with a Ph.B. degree, 
and is an associate member of both the 
Actuarial Society of America and the 
American Institute of Actuaries. He has 
been in life insurance work nearly 20 
years. Prior to joining the Missouri 
State he spent more than five years in 
the actuarial department of the Travel- 
He organized the Missouri State's 


ers. 
group department, preparing policy 
forms, etc. The company then had little 


group in force. Under Mr. Reichgott's 
direction over $300,000,000 was put in 
force, including a great contract on U. 
S. Steel Company employes. 


Peoria Life Controversy 
Before State High Court 


In an effort to knock out the appoint- 
ment of George Shurtleff as co-receiver 
for the Peoria Life, Attorney General 
Kerner of Illinois has filed mandamus 
proceedings before the state supreme 
court. He asked the supreme court to 
require Judge Niehaus to withdraw the 
appointment. The attorney general con- 
tends that the insurance director has ex- 
clusive power to name receivers. C. V. 
O’Hearn was the nominee of the insur- 
ance department as receiver for the Pe- 
oria Life, but the judge insisted on nam- 
ing Shurtleff in addition. 

Judge Niehaus this week will hear the 
various proposals for reorganization and 
reinsurance which have been submitted. 

Shurtleff addressed a recent meeting 
of the policyholders and assured them 
that none of the company’s assets would 
be squandered as long as he acted as re- 
ceiver. He also assured them that i! 
mutualization plans, as proposed, are 
sanctioned by the court, he doubted 
whether a single policyholder would 
lose a penny. 





Utah Code Signed 


SALT LAKE CITY, Dec. 14.—Gov. 
ernor Blood has signed the Utah insur- 
ance code of fair practices and approval 
has been secured from Washington so 
that it will not conflict with any na- 
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Statistical Plan 
May Be Revived 


Bureau Project Was Defeated by 
a Comparatively Narrow 
Vote Margin 


MANY OFFICIALS FAVOR 


Scope of the Proposal As Fathered by 
Col. H. P. Dunham, Connecticut 
Insurance Commissioner 


The defeat of the so-called statisti- 
cal bureau for the National Convention 
of Insurance Commissioners, advocated 
and fathered by Col. H. P. Dunham of 
Connecticut, came only after consider- 
able sentiment had been developed in 
its favor. Superintendent Palmer of 
Illinois backed Col. Dunham very ef- 
fectively in favor of this bureau. Some 
commissioners, however, felt that they 
desired to go into the matter further 
and study its possibilities. They felt 
that it had been sprung too suddenly 
and they had not been given a chance 
to investigate all the ramifications. It 
may come up in the future. It was de- 
fated in the valuations committee by 
six to five and in the convention proper 
by 16-13. 


Connecticut Department’s Machinery 


The Connecticut department has a 
very well organized securities division 
where this work is being done. There 
comprehensive valuations are made and 
the portfolios of companies analyzed. 
Col. Dunham feels that this plan has 
been very successful in Connecticut and 
has given the department a proper basis 
for measuring the financial merits of a 
company. He and his associates be- 
lieve that information of this kind 
should be available to commissioners of 
every state. Many departments have 
not the facilities for getting at values 
other than the annual volume which is 
compiled for the commissioners at the 
close of the year. However, unlisted 
and unusual securities are not valued 
and very often it is difficult to secure 
reliable quotations. 


Purposes of the Bureau 


The purposes of the statistical bureau 
as set forth in the resolution were: 

1. To appraise, value and analyze 
the portfolios of insurance companies 
transacting business in the United 
States. 

2. To appraise, value and analyze in- 
vestment portfolios of insurance com- 
panies in the process of convention ex- 
amination. 

3. To appraise, value and analyze the 
investment portfolios of companies 
which are in the process of any state 
examination whenever such state shall 
request it. 


Would Publish Valuations Book 


4. To compile data and publish the 
annual book of valuations of securities 
of the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners. 

5. To engage in such activities that 
the governing committee shall from 
time to time prescribe. 

Under the plan proposed there would 
be a special governing committee of six 
commissioners who would supervise the 
bureau and it would be in charge of a 
manager. 

According to those who have already 
investigated the effect on life companies, 
it would seem that the 1933 formula for 
valuations will cause a reduction of 
from 8 to 15 percent in assets as com- 
pared with the plan of last year. 





Important Points Seen 
in Presidents’ Meeting 





The Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents had two particularly notable 
addresses on the morning of the last 
day of the meeting. The program this 
year was of a particularly high order, 
but probably the most practical and en- 
lightening addresses were given by 
Vice-President L. A. Lincoln of the 
Metropolitan Life and Managing Editor 
R. Roberts of the Kansas City 
“Star.” 

Mr. Lincoln adopted the Socratic 
method in dealing with his colloquy on 
life insurance. Mr. Lincoln did what 
should have been done months ago by 
some authoritative body or executive in 
answering questions in a plain and con- 
vincing way where inquiries had been 
made by persons not understanding 
what was being done in life insurance. 
He said that he had yet to see or have 
called to his attention the comments of 
any single critic of life insurance who 
would appear to have consulted without 
prejudice the unlimited information con- 
cerning the affairs and business of these 
companies on file with state insurance 


departments. 

Mr. Lincoln introduced William J. 
Query and John W. Fact, who were in 
the club car*of the transcontinental 
train. Query began asking ques- 
tions about life insurance, which were 
answered by Mr. Fact. 


Roberts on Farm Conditions 


R. A. Roberts is managing editor of 
the Kansas City “Star” and the 
“Times,” the morning paper, and he also 
has a weekly paper. Chairman How- 
land is a voracious newspaper reader. 
He has in the library of the National 
Life of Vermont files of the Kansas 
City “Star” and the Kansas City 





“Times.” Therefore Mr. Howland said 
that he had been reading these for the 
last 13 years. Mr. Roberts was for- 
merly a Washington correspondent and 
is a past president of the Gridiron Club. 
He dealt with the farm situation in a 
most enlightening and convincing way. 
While the professional economists, 
brain trusters, experts and politicians 
have been dealing with the farm condi- 
tion, one cannot help but be impressed 
with the human element that Mr. Rob- 
erts injected into his address. In other 
words, his listeners saw how the farmers 
really reacted, what they felt, what they 
were talking about, what their mental 
attitude and psychology were. 


Farm Wives Are Great Force 


He laid great stress on the farmer's 
wife, saying she has often been the de- 
ciding factor and he declared that the 
greatest resource today in the farm dis- 
trict are these farm wives. He said 
that the farmer is not a revolutionist. 
Today farmers and their families are not 
suffering from malnutrition but lack of 
cash. They have plenty to eat. The 
farmers, he said, were more bitter in 
boom times than now, because they 
formed a martyr complex, feeling that 
they had been especially imposed on by 
industrial and commercial activities. 
The economic collapse was felt on the 
farm first. When the United States 
adopted restrictions on immigration it 
gave labor an advantage over the 
farmer. The national tariff policy has 
also greatly affected the agricultural 
regions. The farm markets were thus 
torn down. He said that the farmers 
feel that industry has been built too 
much at the expense of agriculture. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 10) 











burden and sacrifice. 


Independence Square 


National Advertising 


National advertisers offer what is attractive to every- 
body, things of immediate enjoyment or use, while the bene- 
fits of what we offer are hoped to be and commonly are 
deferred for a long period, and may be had, frequently, only 
through deprivation of desirable luxuries. 


We run open-armed toward enjoyment, we retreat from 
Because of the widespread use of 
national advertising to lure the luxury and comfort dollar, 
and the negligible use of it by life insurance companies, com- 
petition between our service dollar and that of the general 
dollar grows steadily more keen, and to our disadvantage. 
There has been sufficient national advertising by life com- 
panies, and for a long enough period, to demonstrate that, 
although it does not and probably never can draw flocks of 
applicants to our agency doors, nevertheless its direct and 
indirect results, in business produced and public confidence 
enhanced, justify the expenditure. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


WM. A. LAW, President 


Philadelphia 























Meeting Maintains 
Old High Standard 


Life Presidents Follow Certain 
Traditions in Formulating 


a Program 


HAD NOTABLE SPEAKERS 





Three Association Heads Brought Fra- 
ternal Greetings, F. V. Keesling, C. 
Vivian Anderson and V. R. Smith 


There are certain traditions honored 
by the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents in the construction of the 
programs for its annual meetings. For 
instance, it always invites some distin- 
guished Canadian statesman or financier 
to speak. Many of the Canadian com- 
panies are members and take part in its 
activities. 


This year E. N. Rhodes, minister of 
firiance of the Dominion, represented 
Canada. His connection with the Do- 


minion government started 25 years ago 
when he was 31 years of age. Mr. 
Rhodes hails from Nova Scotia, having 
served as premier in that province, Three 
years ago he left the provincial field to 
return to parliament as minister of fish- 
eries, and 18 months later was given his 
present position, 

Chairman F. A. Howland, after Mr. 
Rhodes’ address, stated that following 
his appointment as minister of finance, 
Canadian currency went from a discount 
to a premium. Mr. Howland said that 
some United States colleges for some 
years past have adopted the custom of 
exchanging professors with foreign 
countries. He said: “I am wondering 
whether that could not be extended so 
that we might exchange congressmen 
and statesmen with our northern neigh- 
bor. If we were able to find any whom 
we could spare, | would suggest we 
send them to Canada and bring down 
Mr. Rhodes.” 


William Alexander's Reminiscences 


A man who always sits toward the 
front at annual meetings is William 
Alexander, secretary of the Equitable 
Life of New York. He appeared as an 
elder statesman on the program this 
year, having been engaged in life insur- 
ance for almost 65 years. He was given 
a desk in the office of the Equitable 
Life Sept. 1, 1869, by the then Vice- 
president H. B. Hyde. Mr. Alexander 
was told that it was a temporary posi- 
tion and he would have to look else- 
where for permanent employment. Yet 
he made good and in 1871 he was ap- 
pointed assistant secretary. In 1880 he 
became secretary and has held the of- 
fice ever since. Chairman Howland in 
introducing him said: “He has always 
contended every thing should be done 
to make the agent an expert adviser and 
guide. He is known as the agents’ 
friend and has written many books for 
their encouragement.” 

Mr. Alexander did not read his paper 
but spoke more or less extemporane- 
ously, reviewing it and bringing out the 
highlights. He compared life insurance 
today to what it was in the early days 
showing the great progress that has 
been made. Life insurance is rendering 
a service that it never did. There are 
no longer technicalities and ambiguities. 
The business, he said, has made tre- 
mendous progress in its relationship 
with the policyholders and public. 

Another custom of the Life Presidents 
meeting is to receive the presidents of 
the American Life Convention, the Ca- 
nadian Life Officers Association and the 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 21) 
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Weak Points in Contracts 
With Agents Pointed Out 





F. P. McGUIRE MAKES STUDY 





Connecticut General Attorney Makes 
Recommendations at Meeting of 
Insurance Counsel 





In a paper presented before the meet- 
ing of the Association of Life Insurance 
Counsel in New York on agency con- 
tracts, F. P. .McGuire, attorney Con- 
necticut General Life, concluded that 
these instruments should be clear, con- 
cise, complete and free from ambiguity, 
should set out exactly what the com- 
pany proposes to give and what it pro- 
poses to take away, and that all parties 
to the contract should realize that it is 
an important agreement and its terms 
are not to be treated carelessly or 
lightly. 

He recommended the use in the con- 
tract of the phrase “paid for” instead 
of “business done.” The business is 
“done,” he pointed out, when the policy 
is placed, yet in determining credits for 
renewals, the agent should have credit 
only when the premiums are paid. 


Acceptance of Notes 


The agent should be entitled to his 
commission only when the money has 
been received by the company. The 
company which makes a practice of ac- 
cepting notes in payment of premiums 
should provide that commissions will 
not be payable unless and until the note 
is paid. If the company does not in- 
tend to pay any commissions on poli- 
cies on which premium loans are made, 
the contract must specifically cover this 
point. If the contract provides for com- 
missions “on premiums paid,” he ex- 
pressed the opinion that the premiums 
that are paid by borrowing on the equity 
entitles the agent to his commission, 
in the absence of any specific provision 
to the contrary. 

Mr. McGuire cited the recent case of 
Pick vs. State Mutual Life, decided by 
the Illinois appellate court, in which the 
court held that premiums waived under 
the disability clause are “paid” to the 
company by means of withdrawals in 
the home office from a reserve fund 
built up for that purpose. 

The contract should provide that the 
agent shall return that portion of his 
commission on any premiums returned 
by the company. 


Advances Against Commissions 


The companies should protect them- 
selves by written memorandum, when 
advances are given against commission 
to be earned. Memorandum should 
make clear that these are advances and 
not salaries. The courts have been re- 
luctant to allow the company to recover 
advances in cases where the commis- 
sions fail to equal the advances. There 
should be a definite statement that any 
advances are to be repaid first out of 
commissions and if those are insuffi- 
cient, then the balance becomes a per- 
sonal obligation of the agent. 

Most of the cases getting into the 
courts are those dealing with the rights 
of an agent upon termination of the con- 
tract. Mr. McGuire said there seem to 
be two phrases generally used which 
enable a company upon termination of 
a contract to forfeit all further commis- 
sions. One is, “Upon termination of 
your contract any and all moneys re- 
ceived to such date shall be in full dis- 
charge of all obligations thereunder.” 
The other is, “First and renewal com- 
missions shall be payable only so long 
as this contract remains in effect,” or, 
“as you remain an agent of this com- 
pany.” 

Mr. McGuire recommended a special 
paragraph be inserted in the contract, 
telling the agent just what he is en- 
titled to, if and when a contract termi- 
nates. 


Life Presidents Present 
Strong Sound Money Plea 





The Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents at its annual meeting last 
week went on record as favoring a 
sound monetary system and a currency 
of the highest degree of stability. The 
statement was presented in executive 
session, and while agreeing with its 
tenor and text, President H. L. Seay 
of the Southland Life and President 
Julian Price of the Jefferson Standard 
Life both questioned the wisdom of an- 
nouncing such a statement and making 
it public in view of political conditions. 
They declared that it was impolitic and 
undiplomatic to proclaim a statement 
of this character, as it only would an- 
tagonize those that are clamoring for 
inflation. 

Text of the Statement 


The pronouncement reads: 

“The people of the United States are 
entitled to a sound monetary system and 
to a currency of the highest possible 
degree of stability. We believe it to be 
essential to the welfare of the policy- 
holders as well as of all the people of 
the nation and for the successful trans- 
action of business of all kinds that the 
nation have the soundest and most 
stable possible monetary system. No 
lesson of experience is more obvious or 
important than that stability and cer- 
tainty are the first characteristics needed 
in our medium of exchange. 


Has 40 Percent of the Gold 


“This nation has, in recent years, been 
especially fortunate in having a very 
large fraction, about 40 percent, of the 
world’s gold, and it has had more de- 
vices to make its gold efficient than any 
other nation. It has had, and now has, 
ample money and credit facilities to 
meet the needs of business. The amount 
of lawful money outside of the Treas- 
ury and the reserve banks is greater 
now than it was in the expanded years 
from 1925 to 1929. Our existing trou- 
bles do not arise from a shortage of 
credit and money facilities but from the 
derangements of production and trade, 
and from the fact that business is not 
in position, as in normal times, to avail 
itself of the facilities. When business 
of all sorts sets up again and can make 
or offer the usual normal demands or 
bases for loans, it will have no trou- 
ble in securing them. In the field of 
agriculture the government is now act- 
ing on the assumption that the present 
plight, particularly of the wheat and 
cotton farmers, is due primarily to ex- 
cessive acreage and output. If this is 
true, there is no need of seeking for a 
monetary explanation and no need to 
resort to depreciation and to throw all 
debtor-creditor relations into confusion. 


Create Lack of Confidence 


“In every time of depression, it is 
usual for some people to attribute the 
depression to one cause and most fre- 
quently to some defect or deficiency in 
the currency. The most common pana- 
cea offered is an excessive increase of 
the currency through the issue by the 
government of paper money, or through 
some other form of experimenting with 
our monetary system. Such proposals 
if accepted, or if they become seriously 
menacing, always create lack of confi- 
dence and precipitate trouble and, in 
some cases, utter chaos. We are now 
witnessing the baneful effects of such 
proposals and of marked uncertainty as 
to the possible course of action. _Busi- 
ness now is apprehensive and puzzled 
and does not know how to make its 
plans. 

“This matter vitally concerns every 
American but none more than the wage 
earners and all those who have prac- 
ticed thrift and have accumulated sav- 
ings. The speculator may reap a profit 
from. experiments with the ‘monetary 





tainty or fluctuations. But the wage 
earner and the man who has worked, 
saved something and invested it, is 
practically defenseless. 

“If currency inflation were resorted to 
and a general rise of prices followed it 
would, in the long run, do no one any 
good. It would decrease the purchas- 
ing power of wages and other earnings. 
Ii it increased the price of farm prod- 
ucts, for instance, it would also prob- 
ably still more increase the prices of 
what the farmer buys. While injuring 
all creditors, vast numbers of whom are 
people of small savings it would not, 
in the long run, because of the chaos 
which would ensue, benefit even the 
debtors, including the small percentage 
of farmers who purchased land at high 
prices and mortgaged their farms in the 
period of rising prices during and after 
the war, and it would severely injure 
the 60 percent of the farmers who did 
not mortgage their farms and many of 
the 40 percent who did mortgage their 
farms but who have large equities above 
their mortgages. 

Effects of Inflation 


“As has been said, any monetary ease 
from inflation always has proven to be 
dearly purchased; any immediate stim- 
ulus to business is rapidly exhausted: 
a reaction invariably sets in with a re- 
sulting demand for more of the same 
remedy; the stimulus of inflation is like 
that of a drug, and there is an ensuing 
depression which can be eased only by 
increasing the dose at the expense oj 
final utter collapse. Inflation through 
political action has rarely ever been 
held within the limits designed or fixed. 
It seems idle to talk about controlled 
inflation in the face of practically all 
experience. 

“This country has had sad experience 
with depreciated currency. Our fore- 
fathers struggled with it before the 
adoption of the constitution, and the 
Union labored under its disabilities dur- 
ing the Civil War. In the one other 
period of great depression extending es- 
pecially from 1873 to 1879, fundamen- 
tally similar in cause and incidents to 
the present, we had a depreciated cur- 
rency. We struggled for years to rec- 
tify the situation. We succeeded in do- 
ing so only in 1879; and then recovery 
set in and prosperity was restored. The 
threat to our currency system by the 
legislation of 1890, as is well known, 
helped to precipitate the panic of 1893. 


Want Gold Standard Maintained 


“We, therefore, urge that the gold 
standard be maintained; that our cur- 
rency be stabilized promptly; and that 
the people be assured that there will 
be no experiments with new monetary 
systems. We are convinced that the 
maintenance of the gold standard, the 
prompt stabilization of the currency, and 
assurance that nothing will be done to 
impair it, would do more than any other 
thing to restore confidence, to cause 
business to go forward, and to promote 
recovery. This country is still the 
richest in the world and with great ca- 
pacity for further creation of wealth. 
With returning confidence it should re- 
sume its course toward an even greater 
and wider prosperity and well-being.” 


Canada Life Seattle Change 


Lioyd Roberts has been appointed 
Seattle manager for the Canada Life. 
He entered the life insurance business in 
Billings, Mont., in 1928. Subsequently 
he went to Missoula, where he made a 
record as an “app-a-week” man. He 
went to Seattle in 1929 with the Can- 
ada Life and in 1931 became assistant 
general agent at Mt. Vernon, Wash. 
Last June he joined the New England 
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Suits Ask for Accounting 
from Barnes-Cohen Group 





CHARGE WASTING OF ASSETs 





Activities of Various Holding Corpor. 
tions Controlled by Group to Be 
Aired in Court 





NEW YORK, Dec. 14.—Three ae. 
tions have been brought by stockholders 
of various corporations against Juliys 
H. Barnes, Frank Cohen and Carl Sher. 
man, prominently identified with the 
Lloyds Insurance Company of America, 
formerly Lloyds Casualty, now being 
liquidated by the New York department, 
and various life companies. 

The suits allege wasting of assets by 
Messrs. Barnes, Cohen, Sherman and 
others in their operations in the Ip. 
suranshares Corporation, Insurance 
Equities Corporation, American Found- 
ers Corporation and North & South 
America Corporation. The plaintiffs 
charge that certain of the group’s ae. 
tivities had greatly depreciated the 
plantiff’s stock values and further that 
on specific transaction in connection 
with Insuranshares constituted “squan- 
dering and misapplication” of assets. 
The plaintiffs ask that an accounting 
be made and that the transactions under 
which the alleged losses occurred be set 
aside. 

Messrs. Barnes, Cohen and Sherman 
were closely associated at one time 
through Insurance Equities with the 
Missouri State Life, a large block of the 
latter’s stock being in the portfolio of 
the Kentucky Home Life when the 
Barnes-Cohen group obtained control of 
it. Lloyds Insurance was a merger of 
the Lloyds Casualty, Constitution In- 
demnity and Detroit Fidelity & Surety 





Miss Wigley Is Employed 
by the Life Underwriters 





Miss Mary Sue Wigley, who has been 
connected with the extension division of 
the United States department of agri- 
culture and home economics, has been 
employed by the National Association 
of Life Underwriters as field executive 
of the department of the American 
family. She will work in conjunction 
with Mrs. W. S. Pritchard, director of 
the department of the American family. 
The trustees of the National associa- 
tion, at a special meeting in New York, 
voted to empioy Miss Wigley. 

Has Worked in Ohio 


During October, Miss Wigley was 
employed in special work for the Na- 
tional association and appeared before 
57 groups of women in Ohio, giving 
her addresses, “Forward Planning” and 
“Home Made Character.” She _ was 
graduated from a mountain mission 
school at Flat Rock, Ala., the school of 
home economics of the Oklahoma Agri- 
cultural & Mechanical College, and_has 
done post graduate work at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

The trustees plan to offer Miss Wig- 
ley’s services to women’s organizations 
and civic groups in four or five states 
and gradually to widen the scope of her 
activities. 


Patterson in General Charge 


The entire activity of the department 
of the American family is placed under 
A. E. Patterson, Chicago general agent 
Penn Mutual. 

The trustees also appropriated funds 
for mailing to members of the associa- 
tion material combating the current at- 
tacks on life insurance in books and 
magazines. Publicity will not be given 
to any individual attack, but the mate- 
rial will be set forth to meet the abuse 
constructively and affirmatively. T. M. 
Riehle of New York, vice-president of 
the National association, was placed in 
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LIFE INSURANCE EDITION 








Retraining Older Men, More 
Uniform Laws Are Discussed 





LIFE PRESIDENTS’ ADDRESSES 





Vice-president Jaeger of Bankers Life 
and Commissioner Brown of 
Minnesota Talk 





The greatest resource and institution 
our nation may have is the human ele- 
ment, something which the life insur- 
ance business has in abundance in its 
feld representatives, W. W. Jaeger, 
vice-president and director of agencies 
Bankers Life of Des Moines, stated in 
his talk on “Agency Resourcefulness— 
a Company Resource,” in the Life 
Presidents meeting in New York City. 

He expressed belief that the growth 
of the business would be healthier if 
more time were devoted to retraining 
old men who had been loyal rather than 
depending on new, untrained salesmen 
for additional volume. “One of the 
most demoralizing things that we can 
do, as far as our older salesmen are 
concerned, the men who have been re- 
sponsible for this past production,” Mr. 
Jaeger said, “is to talk constantly of 
new man power in order to get a 
greater increase in volume of business 
year after year. 


Proper Balance Needed 


“I recognize the fact that we must 
add new men to our field organization 
regularly, as the new man of today is 
the old man of tomorrow. But I do 
believe that we should analyze our field 
activities and our field forces with a 
view to striking the proper balance be- 
tween the retraining practices for the 
old and the acquisition of new men.” 
He said experience in the Bankers Life 
is that men who have received special 
guidance and training have made repay- 
ments with growth, loyalty and perma- 
nency. If agents are given a greater 
insight into home office activities, show- 
ing them the great waste created by 
lapsation and the big loss in rewrite 
cases, he said, very probably companies 
will be able to conserve a larger per- 
centage of their business and gradually 
eliminate twisting. Emphasis should be 
placed on the fact that every act of the 
field representative should be prompted 
by the knowledge he is an important 
cog in the organization. 


Commissioner Speaks 


While much has been done to secure 
uniformity of insurance laws and ad- 
ministration in the various states, a wide 
field in this direction still remains to be 
explored, Garfield W. Brown, president 
National Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners and Minnesota commissioner, 
stated in his talk on “Progress Towards 
Uniformity in Insurance Supervision.” 
The need for greater law uniformity has 
been brought sharply to attention dur- 
ing the period of depression and eco- 
nomic adjustment. Further uniformity 
of laws regulating investments is much 
to be desired. 

Life men would do well to concen- 
trate on securing a greater degree of 
uniformity than now exists in laws of 
various states imposing taxes on life 
companies, thereby removing all excuse 
for the various retaliatory laws. Uni- 
formity will make conduct of the busi- 
ness more efficient and economical, thus 
benefiting policyholders, he said. 

Mr. Brown does not find that legis- 
lators were wholly unresponsive to the 
needs of life insurance due to changing 
conditions, expansion of the business and 
wider coverage made available to policy- 
holders. Insurance laws of various 
States have been and constantly are 
oe altered to meet such conditions, he 

1d. 


J. Everett Hicks, for many years gen- 
fral agent for the Union Mutual Life 
a Boston, has moved his office from 30 

ate street to 49 Federal street. 














fat AGENT WHO WAS 
[ 






Si NINETY YEARS 


. . WHAT YOU 


ARE THINKING TODAY! 


He was thinking that the problem of 
permanently establishing the public’s confidence 
in the security and stability of life insurance 


MUST BE SOLVED. 


This man, a very real individual, was 
the representative who 90 years ago advised with 
and sold the first policyholder in The Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New York. It was 
the first policy ever written in America on the 
legal reserve mutual plan. He convinced its 
holder, and rightly, that it would bring him 
everything he sought to secure. 


To-day how much more a Mutual Life 
representative may offer in advance than he 
could! 


Here in The Mutual Life, available 
to men who can qualify as representatives, is a 
great public service. 


Generation after generation of agents 
have represented The Mutual Life and have 
seen the insurance plans they have helped to 
formulate come through ABSOLUTELY 
SOUND, despite a world torn with strife, un- 
certainty and political agitation. 


In 1843 no one who could foresee a 
Civil War and a World War and the great 
depressions to follow them would have dared 
predict such safety. That first agent and thou- 
sands since might have hesitated could they have 
known what was to come. But their instinct 
was right and their action required far more 
courage than yours would to-day. 
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FIRST POLICY ISSUED 
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The agent who represents The Mutual 
Life to-day is backed by a record of nearly Four 
Billion Dollars that have been paid to policy- 
holders or their beneficiaries since that first 
policy was written. 


He is backed by assets that through 
America’s worst business years have continued 
to grow until they have already passed the 
billion dollar mark. 


More than 90,000 new policies are be- 
ing issued by this Company this year as a result 
of the work of men who feel as you do about 
their problems, namely that in their selling the 
permanent establishment of public confidence in 
the security and stability of life insurance is the 
essential thing. 


The thoughtful man feels overwhelm- 
ing conviction in studying the record of these 
90 years. There is towering moral and com- 
mercial force in such proven efficiency in man- 
agement, such freedom from speculative hazard, 
such scientific skill and practical caution in se- 
lecting members, such a sheer VOLUME of 
personal service! 


If you feel its appeal, and are contem- 
plating engaging in life insurance field work as 
a career of broad service and personal achieve- 
ment, one of The Mutual Life Managers lo- 
cated near you would like to talk with you. 
An interview with him may be worth dollars 
to you. For his name address George K. Sar- 
gent, Vice President and Manager of Agencies, 
34 Nassau Street, New York City. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEw YORK 


DAVID F. HOUSTON, President 
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Confidence and Sharpening 
Old Tools Urged by Kutcher 





NEW YORK, Dec. 14.—Cooperative 
selling by teams composed of a new 
man and an experienced agent have 
proven an effective answer to the prob- 
lem of selling under present day condi- 
tions, George J. Kutcher, partner in the 
Recht & Kutcher (New York City) gen- 
eral agency of the Northwestern Mutual 
Life, told members of the Life Man- 
agers Association at their sales confer- 
ence here last week. 

“We have used this plan very suc- 
cessfully in our own agency,” he said, 
“and the result has been that the new 
men keep after the older agents con- 
tinually and jack them up because they 
are anxious to make commissions, as 
they have no renewal income, and before 
you know it you have your old agents 
working and going places again.” 

An agency head, he said, must spend 
90 percent of his effort in building up 
morale among his men. The agents 
under contract cannot sell under pres- 
ent conditions unless first of all the head 
of the office or those in charge of the 
agents have learned the knack of sell- 
ing that man on himself, of instilling 
in that agent confidence, enthusiasm 
and unlimited morale. 

“The average life insurance man who 
attempts to sell under present day con- 
ditions and is easily licked by whis- 
perings and propaganda, the gold stand- 
ard, inflation, and the like, might just 
as well quit the business, but the man 
who loves his job, and can take his 
beatings, who can present 20 cases, lose 
19, but get the 20th, that man will go 
on selling life insurance just as effect- 
ively as ever before,” the speaker de- 
clared. 

Describing his suggestions as “old 
tools polished up a bit,” Mr. Kutcher 





went on to give some practical pointers 
to help men sell life insurance. 

“Be careful not to waste time in 
fruitless policy audits,” he warned, 
saying that practically all that can be 
accomplished by an audit can be much 
more quickly done by the agent’s say- 
ing, “I want to see if the other agent 
did his job right by giving you and 
your beneficiaries the protection of Sec- 
tion 55a of the New York insurance 
law and Section 15 of the personal 
property law.” 

“After you’ve pointed out to him that 
you have saved himself and his wife 
and children from possible claims of 
creditors against his insurance policies, 
he should be willing to allow you 20 
minutes to talk about new life insur- 
ance,” Mr. Kutcher said. “If he won't, 
don’t waste any more time on him. 


Percentage Best Figure 


“When you quote on an annuity, de- 
ferred or retirement, or when you quote 
on a cash value at attained age 60 or 65, 
don’t you very often take a cash value 
for instance, of $15,000 and tell a man 
that when he reaches age 65 he will re- 
ceive $125 a month as long as he lives? 
It isn’t good psychology. Simply show 
him the cash value at that age, say $15,- 
000, and then tell him that the guaran- 
teed income for the remainder of his life 
will be 10 percent annually on that 
money. In other words, the 10 percent 
in his mind stands out as a beautiful 
investment far better than the actual 
dollars of income, which may not inter- 
est him at all. 

“Another old tool, polished and re- 
sharpened: how many times have you 
run across the prospect who bewails the 
fact that he was a sound believer in 





building and loan and that his building | 


and loan funds are now tied up and be- 
ing paid in dribbles and that he has 
stopped paying his monthly dues? Why 
don’t you go to these men and say to 
them, ‘Here is a plan through life insur- 
ance that will pay to your family in a 
lump sum at your death the amount of 
money that you have tied up, and you 
can pay regular monthly premiums to 
my company in lieu of the building and 
loan association.’ That simply means the 
writing of three policies of equal 
amounts, all on the quarterly basis, the 
second and third with one and two 
months fractional premiums respectively, 
to space the payments monthly.” 
To Hold Round Table 


J. S. Myrick, manager Mutual Life 
of New York and former president of 
the Managers’ Association, announced a 
series of round table meetings sponsored 
by the association, to be conducted by 
Albert Hirst, counsel New York Life 
Underwriters Association, for those 
wishing to gain greater familiarity with 
the application of Sections 55a and 15 
to life insurance. 

The sales conference was conducted 
by E. W. Allen, of Allen & Schmidt, 
general agents New England Mutual 
Life and president of the Managers As- 
sociation. 

The meeting closed with a brief ad- 
dress by Vice-President George L. Hunt 
of the New England Mutual. 

A program of vaudeville and musical 
entertainment featured the dinner which 
followed the afternoon session. 


Michigan Club Meeting 

The fall meeting of the Michigan Co- 
lumbus Mutual Club in Jackson turned 
out to be something of a birthday party 
for President Emeritus C. W. Brandon, 
who had just turned 75. Mr. Brandon 
was not able to be present and Presi- 
dent D. E. Ball cut the birthday cake. 
Addresses were made by Mr. Ball, For- 
rest Braden, assistant to the president, 





i 








Heads Life Counsel | 





ALFRED HURRELL 


Alfred Hurrell, vice-president and 
general counsel of the Prudential, was 
elected president of the Association of 
Life Insurance Counsel at its annual 
meeting in New York last week. 








Myron Hawkins, Nicholas Merrick, Bir- 
ney Ludwig and E. A. Newark. 


Joins Reserve Loan Life 


George Holdheusen, who has been 
supervisor of agents at the head office of 
the National Life, U. S. A., about five 
years, has joined the Reserve Loan Life 
of Indianapolis in a similar capacity. 
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y ees Going After Levy 
on Companies Under Old Law 


USE OFFICIAL TAX FERRETS 


Notices of Assessment Against Pre- 
miums and Other Items Sent Out 
from Oklahoma City 


Oklahoma City has opened fire on in- 
surance companies of all types under 
the old tax ferret law passed by the leg- 
jslature in 1907 but never before applied 
to insurance companies. County Treas- 
urer W. F. Vahliberg at Oklahoma City 
has sent statements to many companies 
listing as taxable under the personal 
property levy for the years 1926 to 1932, 
inclusive, such items as cash capital, 
surplus and undivided profits invested in 
cash, deposits, notes, loans, bills, ac- 
counts receivable, credits and all other 
personal property not heretofore as- 
sessed. Included in accounts receivable 
are uncollected premiums. 

Companies File Protests 


The companies are filing protests on 
the theory that property of this kind is 
taxable only at the domicile of the com- 
pany and that premiums in course of 
collection and transmission to the home 
office are not taxable in the state in case 
of companies of other states. The com- 
panies contend they should pay the per- 
sonal property tax only on chattel prop- 
erty such as office furniture and fixtures, 
automobiles, etc., actually within the 
state. 

The treasurer’s notice permitted ten 
days time in which to file protest, but 
it is understood the time has been ex- 
tended to Jan. 1. 

Fire and casualty companies of other 
states, it is said, have no taxable prop- 
erty in Oklahoma except possibly pre- 
miums in course of collection and these 
under court decisions handed down in 
other states are considered not taxable 
as personal property. 

The life companies are in worse posi- 
tion, however, as they have made many 
loans in Oklahoma on farm and city real 
estate, and in many cases have money 
invested in securities of Oklahoma cor- 
porations. In addition, if in the test 
cases which are to follow it should be 
ruled premiums in course of collection 
are taxable as personal property, life 
companies would be most heavily hit. 
Fire premiums in the state are estimated 
to be approximately $9,000,000, casualty 
premiums about the same figure, but life 
premiums nearly $30,000,000. 

The old law creates the position of 
“tax ferret” in Oklahoma counties, set- 
ting the compensation at 15 percent of 
any tax money secured. If, as is planned, 
separate test cases are prosecuted 
against fire, life and casualty companies, 
and County Treasurer Vahlberg wins 
decisions, undoubtedly similar suits 
would be brought in all the other Okla- 
homa counties. 


Wenner Takes New Post 


The Continental American has ap- 
pointed Robert Kruh, former agency su- 
pervisor of the Moskowitz & Ainbinder 
agency of the company in Newark, as 
manager of a new office in Brooklyn. 
Mr. Kruh joined the company in Oc- 
tober, 1932, after seven years’ expe- 
rience with a large New York company 
and a successful record as assistant 
manager. He is one of the youngest 
agency heads in the city. The official 
opening Jan. 6 at 26 Court street will 
be attended by President A. A. Ryd- 
gren, Vice-president G. A. Martin and a 
number of other home office executives. 


Hull in Two Talks 
_R. B. Hull, managing director Na- 
tional association, addressed the Balti- 
more association Thursday and will 
talk at the Richmond association’s 
meeting Friday. 








Former Commissioner of 


Michigan Dies Suddenly 








Charles D. Livingston, former insur- 
ance commissioner of Michigan, who 
also served with distinction as president 
of the National Convention of Insur- 
ance Commissioners, suffered a heart 
attack while driving from Detroit to 
Chicago Monday, where he was to com- 
plete arrangements for a new job. He 
was taken to a farm house near Mott- 
ville, Mich., by Mrs. Livingston, who 
was making the trip, and he died there. 
He was 59 years of age. 

Mrs. Livingston immediately _in- 
formed fire insurance friends of Mr. 
Livingston in Chicago and H. M. Car- 
michael, manager Oil Insurance Asso- 
ciation, and A. F. Powrie, manager Fire 
Association, went to Elkhart, Ind., 
where Mr. Livingston’s body had been 
removed, 

He became insurance commissioner 
in 1927, was reappointed in 1931 and 
resigned in 1933. He was elected presi- 
dent of the National Convention of In- 
surance Commissioners in 1931. 

His next step was unfortunate. He 
accepted the position of president of 
the newly organized Lloyds of America 
of New York, which was the result of 
a combination of the Lloyds Casualty, 
Detroit Fidelity & Surety and Constitu- 
tion Indemnity. The company’s future 
did not look bright and Mr. Livings- 
ton’s friends regretted to see him make 
this move. He realized very soon that 
he had made a mistake and if he had 
followed his own inclinations, he prob- 
ably would have resigned. However, 
from a sense of loyalty, he stayed until 
the company collapsed. That experi- 
ence weighed on Mr. Livingston, be- 
cause of his extreme conscientiousness. 

He was born on a farm in Kent 
county, Mich., attended high school at 
Lowell, Mich., and later graduated from 
Michigan State Normal College at Ypsi- 
lanti. He was a fellow student there 
with Fred W. Green, who, as governor 
of Michigan, appointed Mr. Livingston 
to his cabinet. 

The funeral was held on Thursday 
afternoon at 2 o'clock from the Hamil- 
ton mortuary in Detroit. Among the 
pallbearers were H. B. Corell, deputy 
insurance commissioner of Michigan; 

P. Robertson, assistant western 
manager North America; A. F. Powrie, 
western manager Fire Association; P. J. 
Moriarty, Detroit metropolitan manager 
North British & Mercantile; G. K. 
March, president Detroit National Fire, 
and L. J. Treanor, vice-president Michi- 
gan Life. 

Mr. Livingston attended the meeting 
of the National Convention of Insur- 
ance Commissioners in New York last 
week, was in excellent spirits and was 
cordially received by old-time friends. 
He was one of the most popular of the 
state officials. 


Opens New Brooklyn Office 


Frank H. Wenner, agency supervisor 
for the Connecticut Mutual Life, and 
president of the New York State Life 
Underwriters Association, has joined 
the Connecticut Mutual as_ general 
agent to open a new office for that 
company in Utica, N. Y. After earlier 
experience in the oil business and in 
aviation, he became conneccted with the 
Provident Mutual in 1922 at Utica. He 
later was made district agent and from 
1926 to 1932 assisted in the development 
work of the Albany, N. Y., agency of 
the Provident Mutual, being appointed 
agency supervisor in 1932. He has held 
all offices in the Utica Life Underwrit- 
ers Association and is a C. L. U. 
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Bro. with his income drastically reduced, with 
accumulated debts, and with the job of providing 
clothing and shelter for his family —the average man 
is inclined to “put off” buying adequate insurance. 
“How needlessly some men gamble!” warns Union 
Central advertising. It drives home forcefully the tragic 
consequences of inadequate protection, and offers as an 


immediate solution the Economic Adjustment Plan, 
worked out especially for the man with a “depression 
income.” 

Great theory! But does it work? 

It does! The character of replies proves how forcefully 
this appeal is striking home. They don’t ask just for the 
booklet — they want action! Some ask for figures, some 
include their dates of birth, some ask for the names of 
our local representatives . . . and a few even asked us 
to enclose an application! 

No wonder Union Central agents are so enthusiastic 
about their company’s new advertising campaign! 


The 
UNION CENTRAL 


Life Insurance Company 


CINCINNATI 
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Teachers of Insurance 
Have Provocative Program 





PHILADELPHIA MEETING SET 





M. A. Linton and J. M. Laird Will Ap- 
pear on Card with Several 
Professors 





The program has been completed for 
the annual meeting of the American As- 
sociation of University Teachers of In- 
surance, of which Dr. S. S. Huebner 
of the University of Pennsylvania is 
president. Some of the addresses are 
likely to be provocative. The meeting 
will be held in Philadelphia Dec. 29. 
Dr. Huebner will act as chairman at 
the morning and afternoon sessions. 

There will be a paper by S. H. Ner- 
love of the University of Chicago on 
“Insurance Company  Receiverships.” 
Mr. Nerlove is an advocate of protec- 
tion insurance as contrasted with in- 
vestment. Another speaker will be A. 
H. Mowbray, University of California, 
on “How far should further increase in 
insurance facilities be permitted?” 

The luncheon speaker will be C. A. 
Kulp, University of Pennsylvania, “In- 
vestment of reserves under unemploy- 
ment insurance plans.” 


M. A. Linton Scheduled 

In the afternoon, the principal papers 
will be presented by M. A. Linton, 
president Provident Mutual Life, “Ef- 
fects of Inflation Upon Life Insurance,” 
and Robert Riegel, University of Buf- 
falo, “The Moratorium and Life Insur- 
ance.” 

Then there will be 10 minute speakers, 
including Frank G. Dickinson, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, “Would federal control 
of life insurance mean improvement?” 
H. J. Loman, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, “Is a change in investment pol- 
icy of life insurance companies towards 
greater liquidity desirable?”; J. M. 
Laird, vice-president Connecticut Gen- 
eral Life, “Should surrender and loan 
values be restricted?” and E. L. Bow- 
ers, Ohio State university, “The attitude 
of companies in accepting large amounts 
of single premium and annuity con- 
tracts?” 


Twisting Rule Invalid 


ST. LOUIS, Dec. 14——The Missouri 
supreme court, Division No. 1, has held 
that the Missouri superintendent of in- 
surance exceeded his authority in en- 
forcing the anti-twisting rule which was 
put into effect by the Missouri insur- 
ance department in 1915. In 1930 J. B. 
Thompson, then superintendent, refused 
to license R. P. Prewitt on the alleged 
grounds of twisting, the departmental 
ruling being that it was not necessary 
to prove misrepresentation. The ruling 
was appealed by Mr. Prewitt and the 
supreme court has held that the insur- 
ance department did not have author- 
ity to impose regulations and restric- 
tions which were not specified in the 
statute. The court has instructed Super- 
intendent O’Malley to grant a broker’s 
license to Mr. Prewitt. 





Recruiting of 


Young Men 


Is Urged by J. M. Fraser 


NEW YORK, Dec. 14.—Attacking 
the widely held theory that the ideal 
age for a man to enter the life insur- 
ance business is between the ages of 30 
and 40, J. M. Fraser, general agent Con- 
necticut Mutual in New York City, cited 
the ages at which more than 30 of the 
city’s most prominent life insurance men 
entered the business, the average age 
being slightly less than 22 years. The 
speaker was addressing the semi-annual 
sales conference of the New-York Life 
Managers Association. 

“Most general agents hesitate to put 
on a man of 22 or 23, regarding him 
as too young,” Mr. Fraser said. “This 
should not be so. The young man in 
most cases lives at home with his par- 
ents and does not require as much 
money to get along, consequently he 
can afford to take the necessary time in 
studying and training for the business 
in order to perfect himself in his life 
work. The older man is likely to be 
married, he has been used to a certain 
fixed income, and has greater responsi- 
bilities.” 

Gives Ages of Starting 

The ages at which a number of promi- 
nent general agents, managers, super- 
visors and producers started in the busi- 
ness were given by Mr. Fraser as fol- 
lows: J. S. Myrick, Mutual Life of New 
York, 18; Lawrence Priddy, New York 
Life, 26; Edward W. Allen, New England, 
26; C. E. DeLong, Mutual Benefit, 26; 
R. H. Keffer, Aetna Life, 16; Isadore 
Freid, New England, 25; H. F. Gray, 


Connecticut Mutual, 24; L. E. Simon, 
Massachusetts Mutual, 20; C. D. Con- 
nell, Provident Mutual, 30; J. C. Mc- 


Namara, Travelers, 21; P. R: Garrison, 
Prudential, 16; W. J. Dunsmore, Equit- 
able of New York, 23; Louis Cerf, Sr., 
22; Louis Cerf, Jr., 22; A. V. Young- 
man, Mutual Benefit, 24; J. Elliott Hall, 
Penn Mutual, 18; W. S. Hale, Penn 


Mutual, 24; Felix Levy, Penn Mutual, 
24; T. M. Riehle, Equitable of New 
York, 21; W. H. Beers, New England, 


20; Robert L. Jones, State Mutual, 15 
Ralph G. Engelsman, Penn Mutual, 20; 
L. H. Andrews, Phoenix Mutual, 31; 
Lloyd Patterson and Donald Keane, 
Massachusetts Mutual, 29 and 28 re- 
spectively; Philip: Cunningham, Mutual 
Life of New York, 21. The five Ked- 
erich brothers began their careers with 
the New York Life at ages ranging from 
15 to 18. Mr. Fraser himself entered 
the business at 23 and his brother, P. 
M. Fraser, now vice-president Connecti- 
cut Mutual Life, began his insurance 
career at 15. 


Constant Recruiting Necessary 


As to general necessity of constant 
recruiting, Mr. Fraser called attention to 
the dangerous position of an agency 
which derives a large portion of a few 
large producers, who may die or change 
their agency connection. Beyond this, 
it is a well demonstrated fact that the 
existing organization in an agency will 
not show a gain from year to year but 
it will show a loss, of from 10 percent 
to 20 percent, he said. 








J. M. FRASER 


“This does not mean that we should 
forget about our older men and con- 
centrate entirely on new men,” Mr. 
Fraser warned. “That would of course 
be ridiculous at this time. But it does 
mean that no matter how much we try 
to help our old men, there are only cer- 
tain ones who will respond and go for- 
ward, and while this is happening, cer- 
tain ‘others will be going backward in 
spite of everything that the general 
agent can do. 

“Any man who studies the records of 
any company or agency is forced to the 
conclusion that the above premise is 
correct. Most general agents agree with 
it in principle, but we are now faced 
with a very serious obstacle, inasmuch 
as during current business conditions it 
has become terrifically hard to get the 
right type of man and to make them 
successful when they have been secured. 
This situation is so discouraging that 
many general agents have given up re- 
cruiting altogether. While I must ad- 
mit that I sympathize with their feel- 
ings in the matter, it is the most dis- 
astrous policy which any agency can 
adopt. In other words, it becomes 
necessary for the general agent to go 
ahead with his recruiting program in 
spite of the tremendous difficulties, do- 
ing the best he can and attempting to 
overcome these difficulties by doing a 
far better job all up and down the line 
than he used to.” 


M. H. Severson Is Manager 


The Fidelity Mutual has appointed 
M. H. Severson, for five years assist- 
ant general agent, John Hancock in 
Minneapolis, as Minnesota manager. 
He was educated at the University of 
Minnesota and was in the banking 
business until he went into life insur- 
ance seven years ago. He has many 
friends throughout the state. 
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Some Side Glances at 
N. Y. Insurance Rallies 











Cedric W. Foster, financial editor of 
the Hartford “Times,” attended both the 
commissioners and presidents meetings 
in New York City, sending daily dis- 
patches to his paper. Mr. Foster keeps 
in close touch with the insurance execy- 
tives at Hartford. R. Leighton Foster, 
insurance superintendent of Ontario, 
never misses a meeting of the commis. 
sioners. These two Fosters bear some 
resemblance and are often mistaken for 


one another. 
*x* * x 


A. L. Kirkpatrick, insurance editor of 
the Chicago “Journal of Commerce,” at- 
tended the New York meetings this year 
and gave full reports in his publication, 

* 


E. A. (Lisle) Smith, the new Utah 
commissioner, impresses all with his in- 
telligence and vision. He is one of the 
newer men who will be a leader in the 


convention. 
x * * 


Mrs. Mary Fairchild, deputy commis- 
sioner of Nebraska, who attended the 
New York meeting, has been in office 
for some 20 years. She is the backbone 
of that department and has always given 
a good account of herself. 

*x* * * 

Col. Joseph Button, president Union 
Life of Richmond, Va., and former Vir- 
ginia commissioner, received a_ glad 
hand wherever he went. 

x * * 

Former U. S. Senator J. E. Watson 
of Indiana attended the commissioners’ 
meeting, being a director of the United 
Mutual Life of Indianapolis. Claris 
Adams, vice-president American Life of 
Detroit, hobnobbed with Mr. Watson. 
When Mr. Adams resided in Indian- 
apolis, he ran against Senator Watson 
in the Republican primaries but was de- 
feated. 

x * * 

The United Mutual Life of Indianapo- 
lis had a galaxy of talent present con- 
sisting of George A. Banks, the new 
president; Alva Lumpkin, chairman of 
the board; James EB, Watson, former 
U. S. senator, a director, and Harry V. 
Wade, assistant to the president. 

*x* * * 

J. V. Barry, vice-president Life Ex- 
tension Institute, is carrying his arm in 
a sling due to the fact that he tripped 
over a wire in a parkway, causing him 
to fall and breaking his arm. 

x * * 

President R. 8S. Tiernan of the Central 
Life of Fort Scott, Kan., American Sav- 
ings Life and Sentinel Life of Kansas 
City, attended both the commissioners’ 
and the life presidents’ meetings. He was 
accompanied by Mrs. Tiernan, who is a 
general favorite at these conventions. 

ee. 

President Walter W. Head of the Gen- 
eral American Life was in New York 
during the week getting in touch with 
old friends. 

x * * 

F. V. Keesling of San Francisco, vice- 
president and general counsel West 
Coast Life, occupied two presidential po- 
sitions for a time in New York City. As 
president of the American Life Conven- 
tion he presided over the meetings of 
its executive committee. As president 
of the Association of Life Insurance 
Counsel he presided over its annual 
meeting. 

x * ® 

The American Life Convention main- 
tained official quarters in the Waldorf 
K, Elliott, general manager. A reception 
K. Eliott, general manager. A reception 
was given in the rooms after the ses- 
sion Thursday afternoon for Governor 
McNutt of Indiana, the company officials 
of that state being present to introduce 
him. 

*x* * * 

Major H. A. Giddings, vice-president 
of the Travelers in charge of its cas- 
ualty department, attended many of the 
sessions of the Life Presidents. 

x * * 

0. H. Boyes, who started with the Life 
Presidents Association at its beginning, 
being its statistician, comes to the an- 
nual meetings from his home in Chicago 
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Economist Finds Inflation 
Period Is Good for Agents 





BOOM IS NEEDED FOR GROWTH 





Cheapening of Dollar Provides Strong 
Argument for Insurance, Chicago 
Cc. L. U. Told 





The prospect of inflation should hold 
no terrors for life agents, for the major 
growth in the business over the last 
80 years has occurred in inflation pe- 
riods and inflation provides agents with 
arguments for taking additional insur- 
ance, Prof. J. H. Sherman, former dean 
at Lake Forest, IIl., university, and now 
an agent in the A. A. Drew general 
agent of the Mutual Benefit in Chicago, 
stated in a talk before the Chicago 
chapter of the C. L. U. 

Premium volume ef the Mutual Bene- 
fit, whose figures he studied, followed 
closely the trend of the times. He said 
in 48 of the 80 years life insurance sales 
have been made to people who must 
have realized that proceeds under poli- 
cies would be paid in dollars of lesser 
purchasing power. It was necessary 
for the people to make provision for a 
greater number of dollars in future. 


No Fears for Companies 


He believes agents may well leave 
the companies’ problems in inflation 
times to the cempanies, which have dem- 
onstrated their ability to ride through 
panics. Dr. Sherman said _ existing 
companies which were operating in the 
inflation periods of the past ably se- 
lected investments in such times, paid 
all claims and met all demands without 
hesitation. Inflation makes possible the 
declaring of special dividends on pol- 
icies, such as occurred in 1910, '13, ’14, 
16, ’°23 and ’24. 

While a loss of insurance in force 
has been shown in every deflation, it is 
not a serious factor. In 1875 premiums 
slumped 3 percent a year; in 1880, 3.8 
percent and since 1929, approximately 
3% percent annually. On the other 
hand, periods of stabilization show a 
growth in premiums of from 3 to 6 
percent a year, according to Mutual 
Benefit figures, made possible almost 
— through inflation, Dr. Sherman 
said. 

Depression did not hit the Mutual 
Benefit until 1930, but for most com- 
panies arrived in 1929, according to 
premium figures. The depression really 
started in 1928 but for another year 
merely served to slow down life insur- 
ance sales and had not reversed the 
trend. 


Some Side Glances at Big 
New York Insurance Rallies 





(CONT’D FROM PRECEDING PAGE) 
where he took up his residence after 
retiring. Grover Cleveland was chair- 
man of the association and Robert L 
Cox, secretary, when Mr. Boyes was em- 
ployed. 

*x* * 

The Life Presidents Association brings 
a number of its staff to the annual meet- 
ings to assist in various capacities. Its 
home office employes number about 60. 

x * * 

Jesse H. Jones, chairman of the board; 
Cc. B. Mann, director, and A, A. Berle, Jr., 
special advisor of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, all attended the 
morning session Friday. 


Prada With Continental 


Harry J. Prada, who has been branch 
manager for the Acacia Mutual in Co- 
lumbus, O., has joined the Continental 
Assurance as general agent in Kansas 
City. He entered life insurance in 1918 
as Pittsburgh manager for the Acacia 
Mutual and in 1921 joined the Monarch 
Life as district agent in Kansas City. 
He has served the Acacia Mutual in 
Columbus about a year. 








In New Post 














H,. E. McPHERSON 


H. E. McPherson, who has resigned 
as president of the American Union Life 
of St. Joseph, Mo., to become connected 
with the General American Life, has 
been connected with the American 
Union, since he helped to organize that 
company, as the St. Joseph Life, 20 
years ago. The other two men who 
were instrumental in organizing that 
company were W. W. Head, who is now 
president of the General American Life, 
and his father, A. L. McPherson. Mr. 
McPherson has always been active in 
the civic life of St. Joseph and has been 
interested in politics. He served as state 
representative in 1922. He graduated 
from the University of Kansas in 1910. 








Many Notable Increases in 
Production Figures Found 





Sales in November broke a four-year 
record of the Lamar Life and showed 
an increase of almost 46 percent in 1933 
over November, 1932, on paid-for busi- 
ness. New business for the first 11 
months of 1933 increased 20 percent. 


November production was stimulated 
by a football contest among the 
agencies in seven states. 

o ae 


The biggest November in three years, 
both in written and in paid volume, 
with a 104 percent increase over No- 
vember, 1932, in paid business, was 
recorded by the Mutual Trust Life. 
The Connecticut agency, under J. H. 
Ehn, led all agencies, the home office 
agency placing second and the Boston 
office third. 

*x * 
sales records were ¢s- 
tablished in November by the Cali- 
fornia-Western States Life. Applica- 
tions for policies exceeded the number 
submitted in any previous November in 
the company’s history. It was the best 
month since June, 1932. Volume of 
business applied for was 14 percent 
above that of November, 1932. The 
number of field representatives scoring 
in the production column also showed 
an increase. 


Several new 


* * * 


The Nathaniel Reese agency in De- 
troit led all the agencies of the Provi- 
dent Mutual Life in business in Novem- 
ber. 

oe @ 

The A. M. Embry agency of the 
Equitable of New York in Kansas City, 
Mo., wrote 775 applications during No- 
vember, the highest number in any one 
month in its history. These accounted 
for a volume of 2% millions, whereby 
the agency maintained its position in 
second place for the Equitable in the 
United States. 
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88-Year Record | 
of Protection to | 
Policyholders 


Te. 


nen ia 


Throughout all the years—during every panic, 
every war and every epidemic down to the present hour C 
—the New York Life Insurance Company has met 3 
every obligation to its policyholders and beneficiaries; * 
it is amply prepared to continue to do so throughout 
the life of every one of its insurance and annuity 6 
contracts. 4 


rYa\hYaxby 


Since it started business in 1845, this Company 
has paid to policyholders and beneficiaries over 
$3,848,000,000. Over one billion dollars of this 
amount was in dividends. 


@ecete 


The stability of this strong mutual company has 
been particularly demonstrated during the past four 
years of business depression. In every one of these 
years, income has exceeded disbursements. 
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During the first 9 months of 1933, the Company— 


Paid to policyholders and bene- 
ficiaries, over 
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Made new investments of over 46,000,000.00 


Increased its ledger assets—being 
excess of income over dis- 
bursements, over 
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This Is Gp To Bou! 


The Life Insurance Salesman’s 
duties are all-embracing. 


It is not enough to persuade 
a prospect to acquire a 
certain amount of protec- 
tion. He should be sold 
the RIGHT KIND of 


protection. 


It will be worth the time and 
effort in its benefits to 
those you are supposed to 
serve. 








The Prudential 
Insurance Company of America 


» MAS THE 
STRENGTH OF 
/ GIBRALTAR a / 





Home Office - Newark, New Jersey 
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W,OODMEN of the WORLD 


LIFE INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA Statement—July |, 1933 DE E. BRADSHAW, Pres. 


ASSETS 
Government, County and Municipal Bonds yams Value).. 


. .$103,205,035.33 
Cogs Et Lt, ... ccckcadsabbonenedeased 3,355,877.48 
Leams OG Baal Metate Chet LAGE). 00. ccccccscccscscvccccvesee 633,009.02 
Real Estate ........ceccesssccccccccssccccccccccecsssescssses 1,134,273.97 
Cash in Depositories and Office Se ee ea aap 2,023,259.66 
a pe and Installments in Hands of Financial Secre- 

GEN hinds bincn oo chdnabamesieddhessncncnesusesicsensessous 611,225.40 
Setemnet ‘San and Accrued (Estimated) evbndénainedannewned ee 2,218,832.90 
Ce EE, enced edn sy bdadslobutnereeeeGheunsceidbieessssks 506,098.47 

pe ee $113,887,612.23 

LIABILITIES 
Mortuary Claims in Process of Adjustment.................. $ 903,965.11 
I hailed Ce eee ca wee buteneeaen 250,000.00 
EE lindas ncinncndawsdietucsbonkishweiations aenebiih 112,319.42 

Dn bi ce ect eeribe aes chadcen Gunnneen a 3 
Certificate, Contingent and Other Reserves..............++0- 112,621,327.70 

TD ccdnakatnasevaeses ihe WENA URENG DAK eet Rnecessidccesel $113,887,612.23 


Important Points Are Seen 
in Life Presidents’ Meeting 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3) 


The farmer, he declared, has to produce 
to live. Over-production, therefore, is 
largely due to the fact that it is neces- 
sary for him to produce more in order 
to meet his taxes and interest. Mr. 
Roberts said that the politicians espe- 
cially deserve censure because so many 
of them have promised miracles and 
panaceas and none of them have worked 
out. 


Made Some Practical Suggestions 





Mr. Roberts had some practical sug- 
gestions to make. He said that the 
farm under present price levels pays an 
excessive proportion of taxes because 
the whole system of local taxation is 
built on land. He said there must be 
a rigid cut in the cost of local govern- 
ments and a redistribution of the tax 
burden. Next he dealt with farm mort- 
gages. He said that a great majority of 
these were acquired when farm com- 
modities were on a much higher level 
and permitted payment of both interest 
and. taxes with profit for the farmer. 
The present low scale of prices brought 
about a situation in which too often 
the farmer has been confronted with the 
impossibility of meeting interest pay- 
ment with a depression in land values 
that has wiped out the equity on the 
farms. This, he said, makes it prac- 
tically impossible for the farmer to re- 
finance his mortgage when it comes 
due. He cannot reduce it because he 
has nothing with which to reduce it. 
He said that one-third of the mortgaged 
farmers are in distress. 


Four Possible Methods of Solution 


There are four possible methods of 
solution of the mortgage problem, he 
thinks. First is an increase in the pres- 
ent price of farm “products so that in- 
terest charges can be met. The second 
would be a wholesale transfer of mort- 
gaged property to individuals or cor- 
porations which would advance the 
original loan, thereby entailing an enor- 
mous increase in farmtenantry. Thirdly, 
there can be a scaling down of debts 
to a point where they can be paid. 
Fourthly, there can be a reduction in 
interest rates comparable to the value 
of farm products. The third is being 
attempted by the A. C. A. and the 
fourth is contemplated through legisla- 
tion such as proposed in the Frazier 
bill. He said that the life companies 
have taken a broad view of the mort- 
gage situation. He said that insurance 
men are not unpopular on the farm. 
Most of the companies, he added, have 
pursued a farsighted policy in keeping 
the farmer on the land, keeping up re- 
— and keeping up the fertility of the 
an 


Editor Roberts said that any further 
easing up of the interest while the 
farmer’s income is at its lowest ebb 
would be a direct. contribution to na- 
tional recovery of inestimable value. 
He said that his own hunch is that 
given more trial, unless the present 
processing tax, acreage reduction pro- 
gram of the administration brings 
quicker results, there will be a concen- 
tration of support behind some measure 
like the Frazier bill to take up all the 
$8,500,000 of farm mortgages, replacing 
them with government mortgages 
therein not to exceed 3 percent interest 
with a proposal that the government if 
necessary issue greenbacks against these 
mortgages with a proposal to retire a 
certain percentage of the currency each 
year as mortgages are amortized. 


Attitude Toward the President 


Mr. Roberts said that farmers haven’t 
been soured on President Roosevelt to 
any appreciable degree. They believe 
the president is trying his best, but the 
farmer has begun to have some sub- 
stantial doubt on some of the Roosevelt 
advisors and policies. There will be a 
real inflation tussle in Congress during 
the coming winter, Editor Roberts 


—= 


velt can hold the farmer and that the 
farmer will follow the president where 
he goes on that question. He said jf 
too many doctors don’t kill the farmer, 
forces at work are pointing the way 
out. He said that the future requires 
some rational thinking, not demagogy, 


Commissioner Brown on Uniformity 


Insurance Commission G. W. Brown 
of Minnesota, who as president of Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners was the last speaker Friday 
morning traced the efforts to bring 
about uniformity in laws and gave an 
historic touch to it. Referring to Mr. 
Lincoln’s address, Commissioner Brown 
said that the state advisory authorities 
to a large extent have occupied the role 
of “Mr. Fact.” They have done their 
best, he said, to uphold the wonderful 
institution of life insurance. Of the 350 
life companies operating in this country, 
he said, all but 90 do business in more 
than one state. He reviewed the mora- 
torium legislation and rulings as an evi- 
dence of the desire of state authorities 
to bring about uniformity. He said that 
all but nine states have lifted the re- 
striction. There is a need for further 
uniformity in liquidating and rehabili- 
tating failed companies, in investments 
and in insurance practices. 


Chancellor Chase Was Introduced 


Dr. H. W. Chase, chancellor of New 
York University, was the first speaker 
Friday afternoon. He is a Dartmouth 
man and for 20 years was a member of 
the faculty of the University of North 
Carolina, the last 11 years being presi- 
dent. He was the first northerner 
chosen to head a university in North 
Carolina in over 100 years. In 1930 
Dr. Chase became president of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, remaining there for 
three years. He commented on the 
situation in regard to education in this 
country in view of the depression and 
its effects on revenues. In 1930 he said 
that the public expenditure for element- 
ary and secondary education was about 
$2,500,000,000. Capital invested in educa- 
tional plants was over $6,000,000,000. 
Dr. Chase said that the time has now 
come when the nation is revaluing its 
assets. He referred to the curtailment 
or abolition of educational opportunities. 
He said that over 2,000 schools in 24 
states failed to open last fall. One out 
of every four cities has shortened its 
school term. One out of every two 
cities has reduced or eliminated services 
which are rendered by the schools in 
normal years. There are about 200,000 
public school teachers that are unem- 
ployed. One out of every four is now 
teaching at a rate of less than $750 a 
year. There has been a marked in- 
crease, however, in the number of chil- 
dren of school age, but he said there 
are 2,200,000 children between the ages 
of six and 17 who are not in public 
school because of lack of facilities. 


Increased Competition for Work 


Dr. Chase said that the results justify 
the amount of money expended for 
education. He called attention to the 
fact that the new era has brought in- 
creased competition for work. He said 
that the people in this country will be 
confronted in an increasing way with 
the question of what to do with young 
people up to the age of 20 or 21. Be- 
cause of the competition for work the 
jobs are going in the main to the men 
and women of maturity and not to 
adolescents. He said that it is going 
to be increasingly a choice between 
either youth in the schools or youth in 
the street. In the second place, he said 
the question arises as to the attitude 
of youth itself. Young people, he de- 
clared, are not going out into as pleas- 
ant a world as they once were. 


Interdependence Is Seen 


He said that this country cannot af- 
ford to permit ignorance at this time of 
all times. It cannot afford disaffection 
and disorganization which makes youth 
the prey of demagogues, of passion and 
of prejudice. Dr. Chase referred to the 
fact that out of the depression has come 

















thinks, and the decision is with Roose- 
velt. He believes that President Roose- 


the knowledge that there is an inter- 
dependence of various aspects of life 
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ia this country on each other. There 
js more thinking, he declared, about the 
gational life as a whole, than any other 
time since the American Revolution. 
He said that people are thinking na- 
tionally and in a larger way. There- 
fore, it is highly essential that the youth 
be educated and trained to think right. 
They must be trained to think pro- 
foundly. There is need, he said, for 
young men and women who can stand 
up on their feet and think for them- 
selves in regard to the problems which 
bear down on every hand. 


Dr. Muhiberg, W. W. Jaeger Speak 


Dr. William Muhlberg, vice-president 
and medical director of the Union Cen- 
tral Life, who has had 26 years of as- 
sociation with the medical department 
of his company. took up the annual 
analysis of mortality statistics. He is 
a former president of the Association 
of Life Insurance Medical Directors. 
Dr. Muhlberg dwelt especially on the 
mortality trends. 

The last speaker of the session was 
Vice-President W. W. Jaeger of the 
Bankers Life of Iowa, who is head of 
its agency department. Mr. Jaeger is 
a dynamic character and is one of the 
ablest field generals of the west. He 
contrasted the growth and development 
of the Prudential of England which does 
not have agents with some of the great 
companies of this country which em- 
ploy agents, showing that the old Pru- 
dential of England, organized in 1762, 
has considerably less business in force 
than a number of companies are writing 
in new business each year in this coun- 
try. Mr. Jaeger said that the great 
growth of life companies is due very 
largely to their agency organization. 

Agents Need Carefal Training 


He emphasized the necessity for care- 
ful agency training, saying that the pro- 
ducing forces should be kept at the 
highest point of efficiency. Much de- 
pends on the calibre of the men in the 
field in interpreting life insurance prac- 
tice to the public. This was brought 
out when the various moratoria restric- 
tions were issued. Those that had the 
proper perspective were able to tell why 
this action was necessary. Mr. Jaeger 
advocated the retraining of the older 
men in the business, rather than to 
build up recruits in too large numbers. 
He said that there are some companies 
even now which are too eager for 
volume rather than quality. He de- 
clared that it is essential to build up 
men as well as man power. Special 
guidance and training of agents will al- 
ways bring results. When pertinent 
questions are being asked by the public, 
men in the field, he said, should be 
qualified to give intelligent and accurate 
answers. 

Mr. Jaeger has not been connected 
with any other company than the Bank- 
ers Life. He started with a rate book 
in the field, then became agency man- 
ager, special field representative, re- 
gional and general sales manager and 
then vice-president and director of 
agencies, 

A committee of three was appointed 
to draw up resolutions in tribute to re- 
tiring Manager George T. Wight. 


Equitable Staging 
Loyalty Campaign 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 


City) agency declared. Mr. Herzberg’s 
unit paid for an average of better than 
$4,000,000 a year for the last eight years, 
leading the metropolitan department for 
the last five years, and the United 
States for four of those years. He is 
a substantial personal producer as well. 


Life Agent Fortunate 


_ “Ask any merchant what he is sell- 
ing today and he replies, ‘Just a few 
novelties,’”” Mr. Herzberg said. “He is 
unfortunate in having 90 percent staples 
and only 10 percent novelties. Your 
position is reversed. You are fortunate 
in having only 10 percent staples and 90 
percent novelties—novelties that are 





hidden away in those lily-white, uncut 
pages of your rate book, novelty pack- 
ages of insurance merchandise—each a 
complete plan in itself—that will readily 
sell if properly on the budget plan of 
$10 monthly. 

“Everything else is paid for monthly, 
whether it be rent, the electric refrig- 
erator, the automobile or the store bills, 
and it is timely that we should offer 
our merchandise on the easy payment 
budget plan. 

“All great underwriters deliver from 
100 to 150 cases annually. Unless you 
pay for at least 50 cases, your technique 
is faulty. Constructive package pre- 
sentations should easily add that num- 
ber to your present production, what- 
ever it may be.” 

Herzberg Suggests Package 


Among the packages suggested by 
Mr. Herzberg were (1) the infant 
estate, in which monthly payments are 
made on a retirement annuity contract 
for the child until it is 21, when the 
cash value and accumulated dividends 
are used to purchase a single premium 
ordinary life policy, which would yield 
paid-up dividends for the child’s life- 
time almost equal annually to the pre- 
miums paid during the first 21 years; 
(2) the all-risks floater: combination of 








retirement annuity and life insurance on 
a $10 a month premium basis; (3) in- 
surance on boys between the ages of 
10 and 16—‘“the most neglected, and 
yet the most prolific source of business, 
present and future”; (4) a policy, the 
cash value of which will provide part 
of the fund needed for a child’s college 
education, where the father cannot af- 
ford to accumulate the entire amount. 
The face would provide the entire 
amount for the four years’ education if 
the father should die; (5) pin money for 
housewives: endowment policies to pro- 
vide money for a daughter’s marriage, 
a son’s start in life, or a wedding anni- 
versary trip abroad; (6) clean-up policy 
on life of wife: reluctance of husbands 
to insure wives may be overcome by use 
of joint form, $10 a month premium 
providing about $2,500; (7) insurance to 
provide for widowed mother, invalid 
father or elderly relative; (8) readjust- 
ment income for from two to five years 
after the policyholder’s death. 
Demands Market Analysis 


“Successful merchandising demands 
analysis of your market training of your 
salesmen,” Mr. Herzberg pointed out. 
“So too our haphazard prospecting 
methods of the past must be replaced 
by scientific, intensive cultivation of 





separate fields for separate needs just 
as the farmer scientifically and inten- 
sively cultivates separate tracts of land 
for separate seeds. 

“If for instance, the Equitable had 
been organized to sell only educational 
insurance, we would of necessity find 
plenty of prospects and would develop 
carefully planned presentations because 
our whole livelihood would depend upon 
it. So must we survey our market for 
each ‘package’ as if it were the only 
product we offered. Time spent in 
preparation is not lost. Elbert Hub- 
bard rightly said that everything that 
happens has been prepared for—success 
through adequate preparation—and fail- 
ure through inadequate preparation.” 

Harry Holmes, field secretary World 
Alliance for International Friendship, 
closed the session with an inspirational 
address. The meeting, which was under 
the auspices of the Equitable’s Greater 
New York Board of Managers, was 
conducted by H. J. Wilson, its presi- 
dent. 


The Pilet Life of Greensboro, N. C., 
announces the appointment of the fol- 
lowing new general agents: E. U. 
Boggs, Norfolk, Va.; J. G. Light, Eliza- 
beth City, N. C.; W. BE. Flick, Harrison- 
burg, Va. 























LIQUIDITY 


From regular sources of income, 
without the sale of any asset, the 
Company has met unprecedented 
demands for policy loans and 
other policy obligations, and has 
in addition improved its already 
excellent liquid position during 
the current year, increasing its 
holdings of Cash and U. S. Gov- 
ernment Bonds from 10.9 per 
cent of its total assets on Decem- 
ber 31st last to 15.2 per cent as 
of September 30th. 











NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


O. J. ARNOLD. pacswenr 


STRONG~ MinneapolisMinn. ~ LIBERAL 
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Great Record of Achievement 


ONE cannot review the proceedings of 
the annual meeting of the ASSOCIATION OF 
Lire INSURANCE PRESIDENTS without feel- 
ing a sense of great pride in the record 
that the institution of life insurance has 
made during these days of trial and 
tribulation. As speaker after speaker 
referred to the achievements of life in- 
surance one could not but be impressed 
with the fact that this special line of 
activity had gone through the depres- 
sion with probably greater credit to it- 
self than any other. 

After all one must measure a record 
by actual achievements. 

While life insurance has been con- 
fronted with tremendous problems and 
many obstacles, there have been but few 
instances where it has failed to meet 
every demand. In the remarkable collo- 
quy presented at the meeting by Vice- 
president L. A. Lincotn of the MeEtro- 


POLITAN Lire, he assembled some inter- 
esting and formidable information. He 
called attention to the fact that the loss 
due to the few legal reserve failures was 
insignificant in comparison with the 
enormous amount of money that has 
been paid out to policyholders and bene- 
ficiaries as a whole. These failures, he 
pointed out, were not due to the legal 
reserve system itself but to errors of 
management. Those companies that 
have been soundly and conscientiously 
managed have been able to present an 
unblemished record. 

Despite unfortunate articles that have 
appeared in papers by demagogues, the 
uninformed and the prejudiced, legal re- 
serve life insurance can be proud of 
what it has accomplished and the splen- 
did way in which it has met the eco- 
nomic cataclysm. It has been tested and 
has proved its worth. 


George 1. Wight’s Retirement 


THE retirement of Greorce T. WicuHrt, 
general manager of the ASSOCIATION OF 
Lire INSURANCE PRESIDENTS and chair- 
man of its executive committee, due to 
ill health, brings a feeling of deep re- 
gret to his large circle of friends. Mr. 
WIGHT possesses a personality that is 
charming and infectious. Many men who 
have served successfully in positions re- 
quiring great diplomacy and _ insight 
have had their early training in the 
newspaper field. Grorce WiGHT was a 


very efficient and resourceful man in 
newspaper life before he went with the 
Lire Presipents Association. In that 
way he learned human nature and how 
to measure men according to their de- 
serts. He possesses many endowments 
of mind and character that endear him 
to those who come in contact with him. 
His work with the Lire Presipents As- 
SOCIATION has always been constructive, 
conscientious, faithful and intelligent and 
he will be missed greatly. 


November Sales Gratifying 


GRATIFYING reports on November sales 
are being made by companies and agen- 
cies throughout the country. Many re- 
port that November was the best month 
not only in 1933 but for several years. 
The fact that agents are going after small 
policies is shown by the large increases 
in number of applications which exceed 
the gains in volume. The increase in 
applications is more significant than the 
gain in volume because it indicates that 
more agents are producing, which in turn 
is greatly strengthening the morale of 
the sales forces. 


During the fall months THE NATIONAL 
UNDERWRITER has published many reports 
of sales increases and although the Lire 
Presents’ and ResearcH Bureau's 
monthly sales comparisons do not show 
average gains over 1932, the fact that 
many companies and agents are better- 
ing their last year’s records is decidedly 
encouraging. When no one is getting 
business, morale suffers but the fact that 
many are getting more business than 
last year challenges the rest of the 
people in the business. The splendid 
sales records published in this issue defy 


PERSONAL SIDE OF BUSINESS 





At a breakfast-meeting in the home 
of the manager, Leon A. Soper, the Los 
Angeles agency of the Phoenix Mutual 
Life sprang a surprise testimonial on 
M. H. Thompson in observance of his 
20th anniversary of service as cashier of 
the Los Angeles office. Congratulatory 
letters and telegrams from home office 
officials were read and Mrs. Thompson 
was presented with a beautiful bouquet 
of roses, while the agents presented Mr. 
Thompson a testimonial honor roll with 
over $100,000 of submitted business se- 
cured in his honor. 

Franklin Webster, former president of 
the old “Insurance Press,” died sud- 
denly at Brattleboro, Vt. 

He was born in 1862 in La Salle, IIl., 
He was editor of the New York “Chron- 
icle” and established the Chronicle Fire 
Tables as a guide to fire insurance ex- 
perience rating. He organized the “In- 
surance Press” in 1895, and published 
and edited it until 1927. In 1901, he 
founded Insurance Engineering, a 
monthly magazine devoted to reducing 
fire waste, and published it, later under 
the name of “Safety Engineering,” until 
1921. He was secretary to the com- 
mittee on organization of the Life Un- 
-derwriters Association of New York in 
1887. 

For many years Mr. Webster com- 
piled and published annually in “Insur- 
ance Press” a tabulation showing the 
distribution of life insurance payments 
in the United States, which was taken 
over and continued as the Life Pay- 
ments Number of THE NATIONAL 
UNDERWRITER. 


W. L. Talbot, president Fidelity Mu- 
tual Life; G. H. Wilson, vice-president, 
and C. R. Sproule, treasurer, who are on 
a southern trip, visited Atlanta last 
week. 


S. F. Clabaugh, president Protective 
Life of Birmingham, Ala., has been re- 
elected president of the Birmingham 
chamber of commerce. 


Harry L. Seay, president of the South- 
land Life of Dallas, observed his 61st 
birthday recently. He received mes- 
sages of congratulations from all sec- 
tions of the country. Many of the South- 
land agents expressed their congratula- 
tions with “apps.” 

Dr. W. O. Thompson, one of the foun- 
ders of the Midland Mutual Life, its 
president during the first 19 years, and 
since then chairman of its board, died 
Dec. 8 at the age of 78, after an illness 
of one week. Dr. Thompson was holder 
of policy No. 1 in the Midland Mutual. 

Previous to and during the time Dr. 
Thompson was president of the Midland 
Mutual he was also president of Ohio 
State University. On resigning as presi- 
dent of the university in 1925 he was 
made president emeritus. Dr. Thomp- 
son’s good name throughout Ohio was 
a main asset of early Midland field 
workers while the company was in its 
beginning. 

As an educator and statesman Dr. 
Thompson was of national reputation. 
Although a life-long Republican he num- 
bered many Democrats as his personal 
friends, among them President Wilson 
and William Jennings Bryan. During 
the world war Dr. Thompson was en- 
trusted with a number of important 
missions. He was chairman of the agri- 
cultural committee which visited Eng- 
land and France in 1918 to studv the 
food svnply. Earlier the same vear he 
was selected by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to make a speaking tour of the 
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northwest, urging farmers there to do 
their part in providing a larger foo 
supnly. After the war he was appointed 
by President Wilson on a commission 
to consider relations between labor ang 
capital, and later on a commission to 
arbitrate disputes regarding wages and 
conditions in the anthracite coal regions. 
As an educator Dr. Thompson held 
many degrees, conferred upon him by 
Muskingum College, Princeton, Univer. 
sity of Pittsburgh, Oberlin University 
of Vermont, University of Michigan, 
Miami, Ohio Weslevan, Heidelberg. 
Wilberforce, Occidental College, Ohio 
State University and Oregon State Agri. 
cultural College. He was also prominent 
as a churchman. In 1926 at Baltimore, 
he was elected general moderator of the 
Presbyterian Churches of America. Up 
to the very last he was active in civic, 
educational and church affairs. 


William W. Roper, long a colorfy! 
figure in football and politics and at the 
time of his death manager of an or- 
dinary agency of the Prudential in 
Philadelphia, died at Germantown, Pa, 
Dec. 10 after a two months’ illness, 
Opening a new office for the company 
in 1926, he wrote about $1,000,000 a 
year beside managing the agency, in 
addition to his football and political 
activities. He was a close friend of 
President Duffield and Vice-President 
Franklin D’Olier. Mr. Roper was at 
one time a personal producer of the 
New York Life. He sold a wide range 
of policyholders and was noted for the 
earnestness and sincerity of his sales 
presentations. Beside the usual policy 
forms he sold a great deal of group in- 
surance. 

Three company officials in Hartford 
form part of a walking club that re- 
sumes its activities every year at the 
close of the golfing season in the late 
fall. They usually assemble at the home 
of George E. Risley, agency secretary 
of the Connecticut General, using it as 
a starting point. They make their trips 
in the vicinity of Hartford, becoming ac- 
quainted with the many interesting 
trails. The other two insurance men in 
addition to Mr. Risley in the peregrinat- 
ing group are George D. Capen, assist- 
ant superintendent of agencies of the 
Connecticut General, and W. L. Murrell, 
agency assistant of the Travelers. 


R. L. Ziegler, supervisor for the Cen- 
tral States Life in Los Angeles, suffered 
a fractured skull and broken leg in an 
automobile accident at Kingman, Ariz. 


The dramatic club of the Great-West 
Life of Winnipeg completed its 10th 
year with presentation of the play 
“Without Rancour.” Harry Zimmerman, 
agent at the Winnipeg branch, is direc- 
tor of the club, which has presented 18 
plays during its existence. J. L. Murphy 
is president of the club. 

Sir Arthur Currie, principal of Mc- 
Gill University, and commander-in-chief 
of the Canadian forces in the world war, 
whose funeral in Montreal last week 
brought national mourning throughout 
the Dominion, began his career as pro- 
vincial manager for the National Life 
of Canada in 1906 at Victoria, B. C. 
Then he was a member of a real estate 
and insurance firm there until he went 
to Europe as a colonel of Canadian 
troops. He became the first national 
Canadian hero, serving with unusual dis- 
tinction in both war and peace. His 
funeral was an international event. 


Miss Frances Amy Regan, assistant 
secretary of the National Guardian Life 
of Madison, Wis., died after an illness 
of a week with a throat infection. She 
joined the Guardian Life in 1911, just 
four months after it was started. She 
was the only stenographer. She was 
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company developed, serving in the ac- 
tuarial and underwriting departments. 
About 15 years ago she was made as- 
sistant secretary in charge of registra- 
tions and correspondence with policy- 
holders. When she was given that 
responsibility she visited offices of a 
number of other companies in order to 
work out a system. She devised a pro- 
cedure which attracted considerable at- 
tention, and persons with similar duties 
in other companies have investigated 
the National Guardian's arrangement. 


Three members of the Sun Life of 
Canada home office agency staff are citi- 
zens of the United States. H. M. Moore, 
superintendent of western agencies, is 
from Columbus, O., C. H. Heyl, inspec- 
tor of agencies, is from Washington, D. 
C., and G. T. Bryson, inspector of agen- 
cies, hails from Richmond, Va. 

H. S. Daily, Kansas City general 
agent of the Connecticut Mutual Life, 
has been made portmaster of the Sea 
Scouts there and has been elected to 
the executive committee of the Boy 
Scout board of Kansas City. 


R. Howard Dobbs, 57, president of the 
Industrial Life & Health of Atlanta, 
who was elected president of the Indus- 
trial Insurers Conference at its recent 
annual meeting at French Lick, Ind., 
died suddenly at his home in Atlanta 
Sunday from a heart attack. He had 
been in the best of health and had 
played golf the previous day. He was 
one of the veterans of the Industrial 
Conference and had been active in its 
affairs for many years. 

George R. Kendall, president of the 
Washington National, Chicago, who 
was elected vice-president of the con- 
ference at the French Lick meeting, 
automatically becomes president as a re- 
sult of Mr. Dobb’s death. He previously 
served two years in that position. 

Mr. Dobbs’ entire business life had 
been spent with the Industrial Life & 
Health, which was one of the first in- 
dustrial companies organized in the 





south, starting as an agent in 1895. He 
served as vice-president and treasurer 
for many years. His brother, Tall- 
madge Dobbs, is also an executive of 
that company. 


Gifford T. Vermillion, Milwaukee, 
state manager Mutual Life of New York, 
addressed the Woman’s Club of Sheboy- 
gan, Wis., on “Life Insurance and the 
Home.” 

W. B. Haigerty, field superintendent 
of the American Central Life, Indian- 
apolis, has returned to active service 
after undergoing an emergency opera- 
tion for appendicitis. 


Dr. W. B. Carpenter, vice-president 
and medical director of the Columbus 
Mutual Life, and Miss Margaret W. 
Fisher were married at the home of the 
bride in Columbus a few days ago. 


Wiley Pendleton, general agent Home 
Life of New York, has been elected 
temporary president of the Kansas City 
chapter of the Executives Association. 


W. E. Jones, associate editor and ad- 
vertising manager of “Life Association 
News,” published by the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters, stopped 
off in Chicago on a trip which will take 
him to several points in the middle 
west. He went on to Des Moines. 


J. F. Enright, who retired as agency 
manager at Dixon, Ill., for the Bankers 
Life of Iowa two years ago, died at his 
home in that city. He joined the Bank- 
ers Life in 1916 and a few years later 
was made agency manager. 


A booklet, “Just A Minute,” contain- 
ing reproduction of short articles by 
Walter Cluff, educational director for 
the Kansas City Life, has just been 
published. Mr. Cluff writes epigramat- 
ically and the essays contain much food 
for thought. The pamphlet sells for 50 
cents a single copy and less if sold by 
quantity. 








NEWS OF THE COMPANIES 





Lynn Named Superintendent 





General American General Agent Goes 
to Home Office in Agency 
Department 





J. T. Lynn, Oklahoma City general 
agent of General American Life, has 
been promoted to superintendent of 
agents. He has been prominent in 
State and city life association work in 
Arkansas and Oklahoma. He takes up 
his duties at the home office this week. 

Mr. Lynn, a graduate of the Univers- 
ity of Missouri, was connected with the 
Missouri State Life since 1925, going 
with the company as agency assistant 
in the Little Rock branch. In 1928 he 
was named manager there, and in 1932 
became manager of the Oklahoma 
City branch. When the General Ameri- 
can purchased the Missouri State Life 
business and assets, Mr. Lynn became 
Oklahoma City general agent. 


Big November Production 

The November production of the 
Great-West Life, $7,500,000, was the 
largest amount written in any one 
month during the last two years by 
that company. November was “Presi- 
dent’s Month” in honor of G. W. Allan. 
Eighteen branches recorded increases. 


Missouri State Claim Extension 

The time limit for filing claims 
against the Missouri State Life has been 
extended from Dec. 15 to Feb. 15 by 
Circuit Judge Hamilton of St. Louis, 
at the request of Superintendent O’Mal- 
ley. J. F. Holland, formerly deputy 
Superintendent of Missouri, has been 








named special commissioner to hear the 
claims. 





Joins Volunteer State 


A. E. Archibald of the actuarial firm 
of Woodward, Fondiller, Ryan & Sharp 
of New York has joined the Volunteer 
State Life of Chattanooga as actuary. 
He is a native of Canada and was con- 
nected with the actuarial department of 
the State Mutual Life. 


Seeks to Close Deal 


Although a bill for receivership for 
the State Life of Illinois, which was 
instituted by the attorney general, is 
pending, action is being held up for the 
time beings; to give the owners of the 
State Life an opportunity to reinsure. 
Discussions have been conducted with 
a nutuber of companies but a deal has 
not been arranged. 

Liabilities Exceed Assets 

Total liabilities of $8,688 in excess of 
total admitted assets as of Aug. 31, 1933, 
are shown in the examination report of 
the National Bankers, an assessment 
life company of Lincoln, Ill. The exam- 
iners state the net reserve on the com- 
pany’s outstanding contracts totals $19,- 
508, while the reserve deposit with the 
insurance department totals only $7,600. 
It will therefore be necessary that se- 
curities totaling $11,907 be deposited at 
once. The examination states that the 
company has retained more than $1,000 
on risks on which no reinsurance is car- 
ried. This is in violation of the act un- 
der which the company operates. A. L. 
Richardson is president. 

There is also a report on the Bankers 
Life & Casualty, another assessment 


























Man's friendliness to man reaches its zenith. 
Wishes of good cheer—happiness and health 
resound from all sides. Peace on earth, good 
will toward men is the prevailing spirit. 


Nothing harmonizes more perfectly with this 
attitude than Life Insurance. Throughout the 
year, thousands of representatives are carrying 
the beneficence of this wonderful institution to 
millions of men and women. In thousands of 
homes this Christmas the life insurance check 
replaces possible poverty and destitution. 


This humanitarian service carries more than a 
mere monetary reward. It is this extra genuine 
helpfulness that gives insurance representatives 
their keen enthusiasm for their work and spurs 
their efforts which have made life insurance the 
great institution it is today. 


So to Life Insurance men everywhere we extend 
our most sincere wish for a happy Christmas 
and a New Year of greater success and 
prosperity. 


GREAT SOUTHERN 


Lire ~NSURANCE COMPANY 








E. P. GREENWOOD, President HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


_ Home Life Agents are equipped to serve every need for protec- 
tion. Modern policies are issued on both Industrial and Ordinary 
plans from birth to Age 65 next birthday. The Home Life sales-kit 
means a whole family of potential policyholders back of every 


door-bell. 
o 


a 


There Is a Home Life Policy for Every Purse and Purpose 
a 


OVER ONE HUNDRED MILLIONS IN FORCE 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


(INTERESTED IN REPLIES FROM PENNSYLVANIA AND 
DELAWARE) 

















concern, formerly of Springfield, Ill., and 
now of Chicago. As of July 31, 1933, 
gross assets amounted to $72,281 and 
admitted assets $4,624, policy reserve 
$751, borrowed money $1,891, surplus 
$1,641. The examiners did not deduct 
from the gross assets $56,225, which 
represents the book value of stock of the 
Sheridan Investment Company. The 
company carries no reinsurance and as- 
sumes a maximum risk of $2,500. The 
examiners state the company is there- 
fore in violation of the act under which 
it operates, providing that the retention 
on any individual shall not exceed $1,000 
nor more than one-tenth of 1 percent of 
the total amount of insurance in force, 
whichever is greater. M. E. Daniels is 
president, H. P. Scott, vice-president, J. 
W. McIntyre, secretary. 





Harris Visits 22 Agencies 
George H. Harris, supervisor field 
service bureau Sun Life of Canada, is 


visiting 22 agencies in the western ang 
southern states. Mr. Harris left Mon- 
treal Nov. 19 and returns Dec. 23. H, 
M. Moore, superintendent of western 
agencies, is making the rounds with Mr, 
Harris. 


Colonel Layton Appointed 

Col. F. D. Layton, president National 
Fire of Hartford and affiliates, was 
named by directors of the Phoenix Mu- 
tual Life to fill the vacancy on the 
board caused by the recent death of 
Silas H. Cornwell. Colonel Layton will 
serve the unexpired term. 


Holloman to Home Office 


Vernon Holloman, agency  super- 
visor for the Whitten Agency, Jackson, 
Miss., and former president of the Jack- 
son Association of Life Underwriters, 
has gone to the agency department of 
the Home Life of New York at the 
home office. 
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Makes Changes in Chicago 


Pacific Mutual Goes on General Agency 
Basis There—Cummings and 
Henderson Appointed 








The Pacific Mutual Life has gone on 
a general agency basis in Chicago, the 
Insurance Exchange branch office which 
has been maintained for a great many 
years being given over to E. E. Hen- 
derson, assistant superintendent of 
agencies and supervisor eastern terri- 
tory at Washington, D. C., as one Chi- 
cago general agent. 
Another Chicago agency will be 
opened Dec. 15, F. J. Cummings being 
appointed the general agent. Mr. Cum- 
mings has been manager of the Chicago 
branch for two years, having succeeded 
in that capacity Jens Smith, who be- 
came vice-president in the agency de- 
partment at the home office. 

Mr. Cummings will build an agency 
from scratch, a task which is no nov- 
elty to him as he has developed several 
for other companies. 

The Miller & Miller general agency in 
the Insurance Exchange continues un- 
changed. 


Henderson’s Experience 


Mr. Henderson knows Chicago terri- 
tory, having been a star salesman for 
the Pillsbury Flour Company in years 
past. He entered life insurance in 1923 
at Los Angeles with the home office 
agency of the Pacific Mutual, staying 
from 1923 to 1928 as an agent. Then 
he was general agent Columbian Na- 
tional Life there. Later he returned to 
the Pacific Mutual, being placed in 
charge of eastern territory. 

Mr. Cummings’ new office will be lo- 
cated in the One LaSalle Street build- 
ing, Chicago. He started in life insur- 
ance in January, 1916, with the Equit- 
able of New York at Jackson, Mich., as 
agent. A year later he became district 
manager there and in 1919 went to De- 
troit as assistant manager. The next 
year he became general agent for the 
Northwestern National, opening the 
state of Michigan for that company with 
headquarters at Detroit. 


Cummings A Field Veteran 


He later took in a brother, T. H. 
Cummings, as partner, expanding the 
agency to include northern Ohio terri- 
tory and opening an office in Cleveland 
which he managed. 

Mr. Cumming’s Detroit agency paid 
for $1,000,000 in the first year and the 
Cleveland agency for $1,500,000 in the 
same period. He resigned in 1926, go- 
ing to Florida for a time and the next 
year returned to Detroit with the Equit- 


ferred to Chicago with the title of as- 
sistant superintendent of agencies. Mr. 
Cummings made consistent increases in 
business production in Chicago, gaining 
30 percent in 1932 and substantially in- 
creasing premium income this year. 

E. S. Rappaport, assistant manager 
Chicago branch, will continue in the 
agency. C. H. Davis, assistant manager, 
may possibly make some other connec- 
tion, having received a number of offers 
to become general agent in various 
cities. 

The eastern railroad department in the 
Insurance Exchange continues under 
Manager J. L. Watts, as does the Chi- 
cago claim department under supervision 
of E. T. Mohan, claim representative. 


Weldon Mason, Austin Griffith 


After an absence of several years the 
Reliance Life has reopened a_ Fort 
Worth, Tex., office at 210 Renfro build- 
ing, in charge of Weldon Mason and 
Austin Griffith, Mr. Mason has been 
with the Reliance Life since February, 
1931. Mr. Griffith joined the organiza- 
tion recently. 





W. E. Mullineaux 


The United Mutual Life has ap- 
pointed W. E. Mullineaux general agent 
in Los Angeles. He has been with the 
Equitable Life of Iowa here for 12 years, 
and has been highly successful in per- 
sonal production. He is a graduate of 
New York University and his entire ex- 
perience has been with the Equitable of 
Iowa. 





J. W. Elgin, Edgar Richardson 


J. W. Elgin, general agent of the Mu- 
tual Benefit in Maysville, Ky., has re- 
signed effective Dec. 31 to retire from 
active business after representing the 
company more than 30 years. He be- 
came its agent in 1903 at Maysville and 
general agent there in 1907. The terri- 
tory covered by the agency will be taken 
over by Edgar Richardson, general agent 
at Lexington, Ky. Mr. Richardson is 
president of the Lexington Life Under- 
writers Association 


R. R. Dodson 


R. R. Dodson has been appointed gen- 
eral agent of the General American Life 
in Pittsburgh. Mr. Dodson became asso- 
ciated with the Missouri State Life in 
1926 as manager of sales in the group de- 
partment. He had previously been con- 
nected with the Aetna Life in Arkansas. 
He was promoted to supervisor of sales 
in 1930 for the Missouri State. During 
the past year he has been field super- 
visor, traveling in the middle west. 


E. J. Neal 











able. He remained until 1929 when he 
went with the Pacific Mutual for a short 











time at Minneapolis, then being trans- 


The Minnesota Mutual Life has ap- 
pointed E. J. Neal general agent at 
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Charlotte, N. C. He will also be south- 
em group representative. Mr. Neal has 
peen in the business 10 years starting 
with the Union Central Life. He was 
North Carolina general agent for the 
Connecticut General for over four years 
with Raleigh headquarters. He was la- 
ter transferred to Baltimore as manager. 





A. W. Voedisch 


A. W. Voedisch of Fargo, general 
agent in North Dakota for the Equit- 
able Life of Iowa for the past five years, 
js being transferred to Rockford, IIL, in 
charge of northern Illinois. Mr. Voe- 
disch had charge of a part of this ter- 
ritory before going to North Dakota. 
The Freeport, Ill., office has been merged 
with the Rockford office. 





Berrian Tarrant 


Berrian Tarrant, an agent in the Chi- 
cago office of the Connecticut General 
under Manager F. H. Haviland for two 
years, has been appointed assistant man- 
ager. He has been a quarter million 
a year man. 





J. C. McFarland, J. B. Kenna 


The Ohio State Life has appointed 
J. C. McFarland general agent at Cin- 
cinnati. He succeeds J. B. Kenna, who 
has moved to Florida because of the ill 
health of a member of his family. Mr. 
McFarland has been connected with the 
Cincinnati office for a number of years. 





R. F. Wagenhorst 


R. F. Wagenhorst, connected with 
the Chicago general agency of the 
Aetna Life for several years while S. 
T. Whatley, agency vice-president of 
the Aetna, was in charge there, has 
been appointed manager by the Acacia 
Mutual at Columbus, O. The Colum- 
bus branch is an old one, having sev- 
eral agents and upwards of $10,000,000 
business in force. 





V. T. Fearis 
V. T. Fearis has been transferred from 


of the Acacia Mutual Life, with offices in 
the Milam building. 


J. E. Ferreri 
J. E. Ferreri, former Detroit manager 
for the Federal Life, who early this year 
became southeastern Michigan manager, 
has resigned. 








Life Agency Notes 





Ss. O. Lindeman of Greensboro, N. C., 
has been appointed agency supervisor in 
North Carolina for the National Life of 
Vermont. Previously he was connected 
with the Greensboro agency of the Con- 
necticut Mutual. 

E. C. Heap has been appointed produc- 
tion manager in the H. C. Lawrence 
agency of the Lincoln National Life in 
Newark. 

M. J. (Mike) Gibbons, former boxing 
champion, who has been an agent for 
the Equitable Life of New York in St. 
Paul, has joined the Perry agency of the 
Modern Life of that city. 

C. M. Flint, formerly general agent at 
Wichita, Kan., for the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life, has joined the John W. 
Yates agency in Los Angeles as a per- 
sonal producer at Long Beach. 

Duane A. Herrick has been appointed 
manager of the life department of the 
Ruffner-Payne Agency, Charleston, W. 
Va., which represents the Atlantic Life 
and Mutual Benefit Life. 

Walter T. Shepard, Los Angeles gen- 
eral agent Lincoln National Life, has 
appointed B. T. Smith unit manager. He 
was formerly cashier at Salt Lake City 
for the Lincoln National. 

L. G. Rowell is appointed district man- 
ager of the Equitable Life of New York 
for Orange county, Cal., with headquar- 
ters in the Spurgeon building, Santa Ana, 
He has been field assistant at Alhambra, 
Cal. 

Miss Mildred Ten-Brook, agency secre- 
tary of the George B. Lackey general 
agency of the Massachusetts Mutual in 
Detroit for the past three months, has 
returned to the Johnston & Clark gen- 
eral agency of the Mutual Benefit as 
agency secretary. She is secretary-treas- 





Dallas to San Antonio, Tex., as manager 


urer of the Detroit C. L. U. chapter. 








As SEEN FROM CHICAGO 





EXPERIMENT WITH NEW AGENTS 


An interesting and profitable experi- 
ment with comparatively new men was 
conducted in November by L. S. Broad- 
dus, Chicago manager Acacia Mutual. 
These men, ranging in service from two 
months to two years, were pledged to 
report early each day at the office and 
submit each evening a detailed state- 
ment as to their movements during the 
day, together with results. The five 
produced $150,000 of business in the 
month. It was found that three and 
one-half calls were required to obtain 
an interview and seven and one-half 
interviews to make a sale. The agents’ 
compensation during the month was 
figured to have been $2.52 per call and 
$7 per interview. The branch has paid 
for nearly $1,000,000 more than last 
year, November being the second most 
productive month. 

Se 
INTEREST IN BUYING FARMS 


The “back to the farm” movement 
which in the last year or so has seen 
many city dwellers buy small rural 
properties on which they could raise the 
necessaries of life, has been evidenced 
in Chicago by many inquiries directed 
to agencies as to the possibility of buy- 
ing farms taken over by the various 
companies under foreclosure. One 
agency in particular, representing a 
company which has been one of the 
outstanding ones in buying farm first 
mortgages in the past, has received a 
considerable number of such inquiries. 
This company in the last few months 
has sold many small farms, a sizable 
number of the purchasers being city 
dwellers. There are comparatively few 


prospects for farms in rural communi- 
ties. The growth of interest in such 
properties among city people is one of 
the significant notes in the life insur- 
ance business this year. 

x * * 


OPEN LIQUIDATION OFFICE 


H. B. Hershey, official liquidator for 
the Illinois insurance department, has 
opened a branch office of the liquidation 
bureau in Rooms A-1638-40 Insurance 
Exchange, Chicago. The main office is 
in Springfield. Mr. Hershey will make 
his headquarters in the branch while he 
is in Chicago, as will his assistant, F. G. 
Bartsch. The telephone number is Har- 
rison 9191. 

x * = 
WEEK’S PRODUCTION CONTEST 


Thirty-five agents in the Chicago 
office of the Connecticut General under 
Manager F. H. Haviland in a week’s 
contest recently wrote 154 cases. Mr. 
Haviland in the week secured 17 appli- 
cations, one case being $40,000, and 
his total volume for the week was up- 
wards of $100,000. The agency it is 
expected will exceed last year’s mark, 
both in paid for and written business. 
The volume of premiums in October 
was the greatest in the history of the 
agency. 

x * * 
HOME LIFE AGENCY AHEAD 


The Home Life’s office in Chicago 
under General Agent Jenkins showed 
an increase in October and November 
and will be ahead of last year for the 
full 12 months. Mr. Jenkins has dou- 
bled his agency force in the last six 








THE FIRST COMPANY IN THE FIRST CITY IN THE FIRST STATE 


128 % 


That's the Continental American's 
record of New Insurance Face 
Amount for 10 months, ending Octo- 
ber 31, 1933, as compared with the 
same period in 1932. This is striking 
proof of the saleability of Continental 
American products. 


And when 128% is placed alongside 
of 85%, the average for all com- 
panies, it is doubly significant. 


METROPOLITAN BRANCHES 
New York City: 
120 Broadway ington Ave. 
Newark, N. J.: 
17 Academy Street 


OriritanrveAVitsatern 


Life Insurance Company 
Wilmington, Delaware 











“Cake and Penny Too” 


The new Family Income Rider applied to the 
Income for Life Plan (at age 65), which Fidelity 
originated, meets the demand for the economic 
“cake and penny too.” The Rider may also be 
applied to the Endowment at 85 plan. 


Offers New Opportunity 

Here is opportunity to sell the man who likes 
the Family Income plan, but thinks of his own 
needs first, or who must be content with a small 
contract, or who is not a preferred risk, or who 
demands greater disability benefits, or who wishes 
to reduce the period of extra premium payments. 


Write for information 


he FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


WALTER LEMAR TALBOT, President 
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An Unfailing Source 
Of New Business 


The secret of many long maintained rec- 
ords of weekly production may be found in sal- 
ary savings insurance. 


When anything happens to interrupt the 
completion of expected business, an agent who 
has a few well selected salary savings cases on 
the books, always knows where to secure the 
application needed to maintain his record. 


Why not call at our local office and look 
over our proposal? 


Connecticut General 


Life Insurance Company 
Hartford, Conn. 











THREE PLANS 








announcing a new plan 











Readjustment 
Income: c 


ay! TATE MUTUAL LI/p * 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
brcorperased i664 











Retirement Income Family Income 
Readjustment Income 


Today’s insurance is being written on definite 
plans—flexible—fitting any need— 
intensely practical. Today’s 
salesmen need thorough 
training. 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


Incorporated 1844 











' George K. Sargent, vice-president and 


further in January and February. A 
school was held in November under 
direction of Edwin Olden, educational 
supervisor from the home office, and 
another school will be held in January. 
Mr. Jenkins is selecting men ages 30 to 
40 who have had college training. He 
makes constant use of the company’s 
“broadcasting” equipment by means of 
which talks by life insurance leaders, 
including Home Life head office men, 
are brought in over long distance and 
amplified in agency. meetings. 
* 


SWANSON’S ATHLETIC STARS 

H. G. Swanson, Chicago general 
agent New England Mutual, has the 
nucleus not only of a football team but 
a track team, including the cheer leader. 
Mr. Swanson is athletically inclined, be- 
ing an inveterate squash tennis player. 
He has just placed under contract J. H. 
(“Jack”) Riley, former Northwestern 
University All-American football star, 
who was Harvard line coach for a time 


ton “Redskins” 


Mr. Riley also was a_ professiona 
wrestler, winning 60 bouts in succes. 
sion in the last two years. In additioy 
among agents in the office are H, 

Lundberg, who played football at the 
University of Illinois in 1925; Chari 
Lehman, on the University of Penn. 
sylvania track team seven or eight years 
ago, who unofficially is credited with 
outrunning Charlie Paddock; A, | 
Myrland, a University of Wisconsin 
track man who leads the agency; Bruce 
Corzine, University of Illinois footbalj 
player of some years ago; Ralph John. 
son, who was cheer leader at the Uni. 
versity of Minnesota; Harry Benner, 
captain of the volley ball team in the 
University of Chicago, and A. G. Baker, 
Iowa State College football man of 
1922-23. The Swanson agency had paid 
for $3,808,000 up to Dec. 1, which ip. 
cluded $337,000 commuted value of an- 
nuities, being 115.7 percent of the year’s 
quota, which was made by Oct. 1, 


and then played professional football, 
last apppearing in Chicago on the Bos- 
team two weeks ago. 


Business for 11 months showed a 515 
percent gain over last year with $472. 
000 written volume in 102 applications 
in November. 











NEWS ABOUT LIFE POLICIES 





Policy Literature, 


New Policies, gy Rates, Dividends, Surrender Values, and all Changes in 

Rate Books, etc. Supplementing the “Unique Manual- 
Digest” and *‘Little Gem,”’ Published Annually in May and March respectively. 
PRICE, $5.00 and $2.00 respectively. 





Slight Reduction for Mutual 


Satgent Says Approximately $30,000,000 
Will Be Set Aside for Dividends 
for 1934 








NEW YORK, Dec. 14.—The Mutual 
Life of New York has announced that 
while the exact amount to be set aside for 
dividends for 1934 cannot be ascertained 
until the books are closed, the amount 
will be approximately $30,000,000. This 
is slightly less than was paid in 1933, 
due in part to a decrease in the num- 
ber of policies on which dividends will 
apply in 1934, and in part to a policy 
of conservation under which it was 
thought unwise to reduce its surplus, as 
might be done in normal years. 

The reduction averages about 8 per- 
cent. However, since the reduction is 
not a flat cut but is largely due to a 
change in the interest factor, the re- 
duction for any given policy is greater 
or less than the average according to 
the extent to which interest earnings 
enter into the dividend paid. 

The trustees, says a statement by 


manager of agencies, are convinced that 
a reduction of surplus would be an un- 
wise procedure at this time. 

“It was believed better to err if at 
all on the side of safety,” the state- 
ment continues, “and that policyholders 
would prefer even a slight increase in 
the amount of their net cost, with the 
assurance that the company was plan- 
ning for security and safety and to for- 
tify itself against untoward develop- 
ments. In these times conservatism ap- 
peals more strongly to thoughtful 
policyholders than would the same unit 
cost or a slight increase in it. 

“But few, if any businesses have been 
subjected to the strain imposed upon 
life insurance during the four years 
prior to the fall of 1933 by the increas- 
ingly abnormal demands for cash sur- 
renders and policy loans. But with few 
exceptions, the life companies have re- 
sponded to unusual demands 100 per- 
cent. That in spite of all this, rela- 
tively large sums are still available for 
return to policyholders as dividends is 
of itself an outstanding achievement. It 
is a tribute to the science and soundness 
of the entire structure of life insurance. 
“The actions already announced, as 
well as those contemplated by other 
life insurance companies, indicate that 
the Mutual Life is not alone in facing 














these problems, and when the time 


nation of scales for future years when 
more normal conditions have prevailed, 
the action of our company in now con- 
serving its financial position will prove 
a back log and enable it to resume 
dividend payments on a larger scale that 
much sooner.” 





New Form for Northwestern 





Family Income Contract Issued in Form 
of Ordinary Policy with Supplemen- 
tary Term Rider 





The Northwestern Mutual Life has 
introduced a new family income con- 
tract in the form of supplementary term 
benefit with ordinary life insurance. To 
announce this new contract the com- 
pany is holding meetings of agents 
throughout the United States under di- 
rection of its general agencies on Dec. 
15. 

In making the announcement P. H. 
Evans, vice-president and actuary, said: 
“To meet the requirements of applicants 
desiring to make provisions for a special 
extra income during a limited period 
in event of death of the insured before 
his children have reached majority, the 
company will attach a supplement to a 
personal ordinary life policy at date of 
issue in such form that the proceeds 
of the combination will pay a special 
monthly income during either 5, 10, 15 
or 20 years after the death of the in- 
sured, provided his death occurs within 
the term period of either 10, 15 or 20 
years after date of issue. 

“This result is accomplished, for ex- 
ample, by a basic ordinary life policy 
of $10,000 payable under Option ‘A,’ 
which produces a continuous guaran- 
teed minimum monthly income of 
$24.70 leaving the principal death bene- 
fit intact, to which is attached a rider 
carrying an additional 20-year term cov- 
erage of $13,690. This amount is suf- 
ficient to pay $100 as of date of death 
and $75.30 minimum monthly thereafter 
for 20 years thereby providing a total 
guaranteed minimum monthly income 
of $100 for 240 months.” To provide 
a $100 monthly income, a $10,000 ordi- 
nary life policy must be supplemented 
by a $13,690 term for 240 months in- 
come, $10,990 for 180 months, $7,850 
for 120 months, and $4,230 for 60 
months. The income is also subject to 
increase by dividends. 

Supplementaary term riders have no 
nonforfeiture, surrender or loan values 
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ordinary life polices, except corporation 
of partnership forms, and at ages for 
which premiums are tabulated. Riders 
gre attached only in combination with 
new issues and for amounts providing 
monthly incomes in multiples of $10 
with a minimum of $30 under a single 
policy ; i. €., an ordinary life policy of 
3,000.” 
= comprehensive promotional pro- 
gam on the new family income 
contract is being launched and a nation- 
wide sales contest will be held based 
on paid-for lives on family income con- 
tracts. 

The annual premiums for each $100 
monthly income with a $10,000 basic 
benefit without disability for the three 
term periods follow: 


20-Year Term Period 











20-Yr. 15-Yr. 10-Yr. 5-Yr. 
Age Inc. Inc. Inc. Inc. 
20....-- $311.80 $286.60 $257.20 $223.30 
21 -- 317.10 291.60 261.90 227.60 
2 322.80 297.00 266.90 232.30 
9 328.80 302.60 272.20 237.10 
2 335.10 308.60 277.80 242.20 
341.90 315.00 283.70 247.60 
348.90 321.60 289.90 253.30 
356.40 328.70 296.40 259.20 
364.40 336.20 303.30 265.40 
373.10 344.30 310.80 272.10 
382.30 352.90 318.70 279.20 
392.30 362.10 327.10 286.70 
403.10 372.10 336.20 294.70 
414.70 382.90 345.90 303.20 
427.10 394.30 356.20 312.30 
440.60 406.60 367.20 321.80 
455.10 420.00 379.20 332.10 
470.80 434.40 392.00 343.10 
487.90 449.90 405.70 354.80 
506.40 466.80 420.60 367.40 
526.60 485.00 436.60 
548.30 504.60 453.80 
572.00 525.90 472.30 
597.60 548.90 492.40 
625.40 573.90 514.00 
655.80 601.10 537.40 
15-Year Term Period 
20-Yr. 15-Yr. 10-Yr 5-Yr. 
Age Inc. Inc. Inc Inc. 
| $309.00 $284.30 $255.50 $222.40 
1 314.00 289.00 260.10 226.60 
319.30 294.10 264.90 231.20 
324.90 299.50 270.00 235.90 
330.90 305.20 275.40 240.90 
337.20 311.20 281.00 246.20 
343.80 317.50 287.00 251.70 
350.80 324.20 293.20 257.50 
358.40 331.30 299.90 263.60 
366.20 338.80 306.80 270.00 
374.70 346.70 314.30 276.80 
383.70 355.20 322.20 284.00 
393.30 364.30 330.60 291.70 
403.70 374.10 339.60 299.80 
414.80 384.40 349.10 308.40 
426.60 395.50 359.30 317.60 
439.50 407.40 370.20 327.30 
453.40 420.40 382.00 337.70 
468.30 434.20 394.50 348.80 
484.70 449.30 408.10 360.70 
502.30 465.50 422.70 373.30 
521.50 483.10 438.40 386.90 
542.20 502.00 455.30 401.40 
564.90 522.70 473.60 417.00 
589.40 545.00 493.30 433.70 
616.10 569.20 514.60 451.70 
645.40 595.60 537.80 471.10 
77.10 624.30 562.80 492.00 
711.60 655.30 589.90 514.40 
749.00 688.90 619.00 538.50 
789.80 725.50 650.70 564.40 
10-Year Term Period 
20-Yr. 15-Yr 10-Yr. 5-Yr. 
Age Inc. nc. Inc. Ine 
teanes $306.50 $282.30 $254.10 $221.60 
eee 311.40 286.90 258.60 225.80 
22 316.50 291.90 263.30 230.30 
ee 321.90 297.10 268.20 235.00 
_ ERR 327.60 302.60 273.50 239.90 
ae 333.60 308.40 279.00 245.10 
ee 340.00 314.50 284.80 250.50 
. so 346.60 320.80 290.70 256.10 
Diacenes 353.60 327.50 297.10 262.10 
__ Boren 361.20 334.70 303.90 268.50 
ieekee 369.00 342.20 311.10 275.10 
es ende 377.50 350.30 318.60 282.10 
. oe 386.50 358.80 326.70 289.60 
Beeee se 396.00 367.90 335.20 297.50 
eee 406.20 377.50 344.20 305.80 
——a 417.10 387.80 353.80 314.60 
| eee 428.60 398.80 364.00 323.90 
eee 441.20 410.60 375.00 334.00 
ee 454.50 423.10 386.60 344.50 
__ enemas 469.10 436.80 399.20 355.80 
rr 484.50 451.20 412.50 367.80 
, ae 501.50 467.00 426.90 380.7 
_ 519.80 484.00 442.40 394.40 
Thevcees 539.80 502.60 459.20 409.30 
_ 561.50 522.60 477.30 425.10 
544.30 496.80 442.10 
567.90 518.00 460.50 
593.70 541.00 480.20 
621.60 565.80 501.40 
651.90 592.60 524.20 
684.70 621.50 548.70 
720.30 652.80 575.00 
758.90 686.60 603.30 
800.60 723.10 633.70 
845.90 762.50 666.40 


The first year dividends on 








year and 20 year term period policies 
payable in 1934 on 1933 business are: 


10-Year Term Dividends 


20-Yr. 15-Yr. 10-Yr. 5-Yr. 
Age Inc. Inc. Inc. Inc. 
Bec ccces $ 89.70 $ 81.30 $ 71.70 $ 60.50 
Thcceces 90.1 81.70 72.10 60.90 
Ticeseee 90.80 82.50 72.80 61.60 
23 91.60 83.20 73.40 62.20 
Becsccee 92.20 83.80 74.00 62.80 
BB. ccs - 93.90 85.40 75.50 64.20 
aoe 93.90 85.40 75.50 63.50 
ee 94.60 86.10 76.20 64.80 
sécees 95.50 86.90 77.00 65.60 
ere 96.50 87.90 78.00 66.50 
BO .ccoce 97.60 89.00 78.90 67.30 
She cscce 98.50 89.90 79.80 68.20 
Becccece 99.80 91,10 81.00 69.30 
BBecccece 101.00 92.20 82.00 70.30 
BE cvcce 101.90 93.10 82.90 71.20 
BB ccces 102.70 93.90 83.70 72.00 
sees 103.40 94.60 84.40 72.70 
BE seséss 104.30 95.50 85.30 73.60 
ere 105.20 96.40 86.20 74.50 
BPvecces 106.10 97.30 87.10 75.40 
OO. cccvee 107.10 98.30 88.10 76.40 
eer 108.00 99.20 89.00 77.30 
inaneee 109.10 100.30 90.10 78.40 
a 110.20 101.40 91.20 79.50 
GEwccves 111.20 102.40 92.20 80.50 
er 112.40 103.60 93.40 81.70 
GBaccvas 113.70 104.90 94.70 83.00 
esesen 115.10 106.30 96.10 84.40 
c———Eeee 116.40 107.60 97.40 85.70 
Ticcnnwe 118.00 109.20 99.00 87.30 
EE 119.80 111.00 100.80 89.10 
Bhecsees 121,60 112.80 102.60 90.90 
Dicasees 123.90 115.10 104.90 93.10 
Tavenewy 126.50 117.70 107.30 95.40 
| 129.50 120.50 110.00 97.90 
BBccsces 133.20 124.00 113.30 100.90 
20-Year Term Dividends 
20-Yr. 15-Yr. 10-Yr 5-Yr 
Age Inc. Inc. Inc. nc. 
——eee $ 89.80 $ 81.50 § 71.80 $ 60.60 
90.50 82.10 72.30 61.10 
91.10 82.70 72.90 61.70 
91.80 83.40 73.60 62.20 
92.60 84.10 74.20 62.90 
93.40 84.90 75.00 63.60 
94.30 85.70 75.80 64.30 
95.00 86.40 76.50 65.00 
96.00 87.40 77.30 65.70 
97.10 88.40 78.30 66.60 
98.20 89.40 79.20 67.50 
99.20 90.40 80.20 68.40 
100.60 91.80 81.40 69.50 
102.20 93.20 82.70 70.70 
103.40 94.30 83.80 71.70 
104.20 95.10 84.60 72.50 
105.10 96.00 85.50 73.30 
106.00 96.90 86.40 74.20 
107.10 97.90 87.30 75.10 
108.10 99.00 88.30 76.00 
109.40 100.20 89.50 77.10 
110.30 101.10 90.40 78.00 
111.70 102.40 91.60 79.20 
112.90 103.60 92.80 80.40 
113.90 104.60 93.80 81.40 





Reduces Dividend Scale 30% 


Connecticut G al An Sched- 
ule for 1934—Special Treatment for 
Disability Policies—Interest 4.25% 








A 30 percent reduction in dividends 
has been announced by the Connecti- 
cut General effective Jan. 1. This new 
schedule has been declared for the full 
year of 1934 and applies to policies with- 
out disability. 

Dividends under participating policies 
which were issued with disability prior 
to April 1, 1928 (except certain policies 
issued prior to June 1, 1922, with a spe- 
cial disability rider) follow a lower divi- 
dend schedule than that shown for 
policies without disability. Dividends 
under policies issued with disability 
since April 1, 1928, however, follow the 
same dividend schedule as for policies 
without disability, since substantially 
larger premium rates were instituted for 
disability at that time. 

For 1934 the rate of interest credited 
to dividend accumulations as well as the 
rate on policy proceeds will be 4.25 per- 
cent, the 1933 rate being 4.5 percent. 

The following dividend rates are for 





CHnS © Cane Ge ee ter Sey Sey 
The Accident & Health Review 
The only —, accident and health 


Address your inquiry to A-1946 
Insurance Exchange, Chicago 





THE 

CHRISTMAS STORY 
AND 

LIFE INSURANCE 


The stories that live through the 
ages and vitally affect the lives 
of men are simple but profound. 
Life insurance, like the Christ- 
mas story, satisfies some of the 
fundamental needs of all men. 
Peace on Earth, Good Will 
Toward Men. 

Peace of mind which comes to 
him who has made safe provi- 
sion for himself and his loved 
ones. 

Good will toward men which is 
the blessing of him who has no 
fear for the future of his mate- 
rial estate. 

Every life insurance man who 
has done his work well may now 
look back at his year’s record 
and say to himself, “To the best 
of my ability I have brought 
peace and good will to my 
friends and clients.” 
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Consecutive Weekly Production 


Practical? Two-thirds of The Guardian’s 
C. W. P. members of a year ago have added an- 
other year of C. W.P. to their records and for every 
Guardian producer who relinquished C. W. P. mem- 
bership during the year, four new members were 
added to the roll. Two leaders are nearing 12 years 
of membership; seven others are in their sixth to 
ninth year of C. W. P. 


Profitable? Last month the average produc- 
tion for the entire C. W. P. group was eleven lives 
per man. 


Guardian policy contracts and productive 
selling plans help make C. W. P. both practical 
and profitable for Guardian Fieldmen. 
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SEASONAL 


SALES IDEAS 





Keep Enthusiasm 


Alive For The 
Fiel 


WY FINAL 
Home office sales ideas 
can never replace individ- 
ual initiative among Life 
Underwriters. Nevertheless, 
suggestions are sometimes 
helpful and the Pan-Ameri- 
can offers its field organ- 
ization various sales plans 
and ideas throughout the 
year. 


Among these ideas is 
the “Christmas money" 
plan, covered by the pam- 
phlet “Dollars for Christ- 
mas." The plan guarantees 
funds to the family for 
Christmas expenses for 
five, ten, twenty years or 
longer after maturity of 
the policy. It is a quick sell- 
er because. of the senti- 
mental appeal. 


Pan-American managers 
find such seasonal sugges- 
tions helpful in maintaining 
active selling interest—en- 
thusiasm—in their agencies. 
For agency information address 


TED M. SIMMONS 
Manager United States Agencies 





PAN-AMERICAN 
LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


NEW ORLEANS U.S.A. 
CRAWFORD H.ELLIS, President 
EDW.G. SIMMONS, Vice Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 



















policies without disability with the ex- 
ceptions noted above: 
Ordinary Life 


oa Dividend Year———_, 
Sth 10th 20th 


lst 2nd 
$2.16 $2.19 $2.35 $2.65 $3.56 
16 .22 2.38 2.70 3.63 
2.20 2.25 2.42 2.77 3.69 
2.23 2.28 2.45 2.84 3.74 
2.25 2.31 2.50 2.92 3.80 
2. 2.35 2.53 3.00 3.86 
2. 2.37 2.58 3.06 3.92 
2. 2.42 2.66 3.14 3.98 
2. 2.46 2.72 3.21 4.06 
2. 2.49 2.79 3.29 4.13 
2. 2.57 2.87 3.37 4.20 
2. 2.64 2.94 3.44 4.28 
2. 2.71 3.02 3.50 4.36 
2. 2.78 3.08 3.55 4.44 
2. 2.85 3.16 3.61 4.53 
2. 2,92 3.23 3.66 4.61 
2. 4.70 
2. 
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6 8 3 
7 0 9 6 
9 2 3 9 
2 .4 64 10.1 
4 7 02 10.4 
6 9 42 10.7 
9 2 -86 11.1 
2 5 28 11.6 
5 89 92 72 12.1 
92 7.26 38 10.16 12.70 


om———Dividend Year——_—_,, 

Ag Pre Ist 2nd 5th 10th 20th 
$25.71 $2.16 $2.24 $2.55 $3.14 $4.78 
1 2.17 2.27 2.58 19 4.86 

q 2.20 2.30 2.62 3.26 4.92 

é 2.23 2.32 2.66 3.33 4.98 

. 2.25 2.35 2.69 3.40 5.04 

: 2.28 2.39 2.73 3.48 5.12 

5 2.32 2.43 2.78 3.55 5.18 

9. 2.35 2.46 2.86 3.63 5.26 

9. 2.39 2.50 2.91 3.69 5.33 

\ 2.43 2.55 2.99 3.77 5.41 

‘ 2.47 2.62 3.07 3.84 5.50 

e 2.53 2.68 3.14 3.92 5.57 

: 2.60 2.75 3.21 3.97 5.66 

q 2.68 2.82 3.27 4.02 5.75 

s 2.74 2.89 3.35 4.07 5.83 

. 2.81 2.96 3.43 4.13 5.92 

5 2.88 3.03 3.49 4.19 6.02 

' 2.95 3.10 3.54 4.25 6.14 

ee 36.52 3.02 3.18 3.58 4.32 6.27 
ae san 37.41 3.09 3.25 3.64 4.38 6.40 
ae 38.35 3.16 3.29 3.69 4.45 6.52 
Seer 39.33 3.23 3.36 3.77 455 6.69 
lo 40.37 3.30 3.44 3.86 4.66 6.86 
ee 41.47 3.37 3.51 3.94 4.75 17.03 
oe 42.63 3.46 3.59 4.04 4.87 7.20 
Brcces 43.85 3.54 3.68 4.13 4.97 7.38 
ewnde 45.14 3.62 3.76 4.23 65.08 7.56 
> eo 46.52 3.71 3.86 4.33 6.24 7.75 
Costes 47.98 3.79 3.94 4.42 5.41 17.94 
a 49.54 3.89 4.05 4.54 5.59 8.15 
— 51.19 3.98 4.15 4.66 5.77 8.37 
: ee 52.95 4.07 4.24 4.74 5.94 8.56 
lc 54.83 4.14 4.31 4.89 6.11 8.75 
ee 56.83 4.24 4.41 5.05 6.31 8.95 
| pape 58.97 4.33 4.51 5.23 6.50 9.14) 
Piaeews 61.26 4.43 4.68 5.42 6.73 9.32 
= 63.72 4.61 4.84 65.61 6.97 9.51 
icsene 66.35 4.78 5.04 65.83 7.21 9.70 
ee 69.17 4.98 5.25 6.06 7.49 9.88 
. eee 72.21 5.20 65.47 6.31 7.81 10.07 
Piseees 75.48 5.43 5.71 6.58 8.15 10.26 
ssewe 78.99 5.68 65.96 6.87 8.53 10.47 
Oo 82.80 56.96 6.25 7.19 ~8.93 10.70 
oe 86.89 6.24 6.56 7.55 9.34 10.98 
— 91.31 6.57 6.90 7.95 9.76 11.32 
96.09 6.92 7.26 8.40 10.18 11.70 
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1 2nd 5th 10th 20th 
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c——-Dividend Yea 


Age Prem. ist 2nd 6th 10th 20th 
re 60.28 4.15 4.34 5.01 6.41 9.28 
Beecces 61.79 4.24 4.44 6.16 6.57 9.37 
ae 63.46 4.34 4.53 5.33 6.74 9.46 
— 65.30 4.44 4.70 5.51 6.93 9.56 
Dicoesh 67.31 4.61 4.87 5.70 7.14 9.65 
Ticsest 69.53 4.79 5.06 5.89 7.36 9.77 
ae 71.95 4.98 5.26 6.12 7.62 9.88 
Co 74.62 5.20 5.48 6.35 7.90 10.02 
eee. 77.55 5.43 65.71 6.62 8.23 10.19 
Thecess 80.74 5.68 5.98 6.91 8.60 10.39 
— 84.24 6.95 6.25 7.21 8.97 10.61 
Biessee 88.07 6.24 6.57 7.56 9.37 10.85 
Dicecse 92.26 6.56 6.90 7.96 9.77 11.16 
BWBeccece 96.84 6.92 7.26 8.41 10.19 11.52 
Life Full Paid at Age 60 
co—— Dividend Year——_—_, 
Age Prem. ist 2nd 65th 10th 20th 
. $18.78 $2.16 $2.21 $2.39 $2.73 $3.76 
BPcvees 21.4 2.28 2.35 2.58 3. 4.16 
eee 25.16 2.46 2.58 2.93 3.54 4.66 
— PT 30.42 2.81 2.94 3.34 3.9 5.36 
. eee 38.35 3.16 3.29 3.69 4.45 6.52 
Pscens 51.43 3.53 3.71 4.29 5.40 5.37 
Geocsnse 70.06 3.89 4.15 4.99 6.71 5.75 
Life Full Paid at Age 65 
Dividend Year————, 
Age Prem Ist 2nd 5th Oth 20th 
a $18.19 $2.15 $2.20 $2.37 $2.70 $3.67 
— 20.6 2.28 2.35 2.56 3.06 4.03 
cects 23.82 2.46 2.58 2.91 3.47 4.47 
ae 28.21 2.81 2.93 3.29 3.81 5.03 
Wocese 34.46 3.17 3.27 3.61 4.24 5.94 
| 43.85 3.54 3.68 4.13 4.97 7.38 
49 eae 55.40 3.89 4.07 4.67 5.92 5.75 
Insurance to Age 60 
Dividend Year————_, 
Prem. ist 2nd 5th 10th 20th 
ar $26.03 $2.17 $2.26 $2.56 $3.16 $4.81 
ee 30.97 2.33 2.45 2.85 3.68 5.56 
37.83 2.55 2.74 3.30 4.30 6.57 
. 47.74 2.88 3.10 3.77 4.91 7.99 
er 62.99 6.15 3.43 4.23 5.79 11.00 
ecees 88.83 4.21 4.57 5.76 8.12 .... 
en wits 140.81 6.17 6.78 8.77 13.62 
ee 295.93 7.40 8.79 14.13 .... 
Insurance to Age 65 
ee $21.63 $2.17 $2.23 $2.46 $2.91 $4.17 
=p 25.06 2.32 2.43 2.72 3.35 4.72 
Devcace 29.67 2.56 2.70 3.12 3.86 5.39 
Pinesves 36.07 2.88 3.04 3.52 4.30 6.25 
Pisecees 45.29 3.19 3.34 3.84 4.84 17.54 
ewees 59.42 3.52 3.74 4.45 5.81 10.20 
a 83.12 4.63 4.96 5.99 8.13 $e 
ee 129.98 6.40 6.98 8.80 12.75 os 
Deacces 267.13 8.06 9.21 13.46 .... ° 
National of Vermont 


Single and_ annual premium_annuity 
rates of the National Life of Vermont 
will be increased Jan. 1. Use of the 





present rates will cease Dec. 30, the lay 
day on which an application may be 
taken at the old rate. The advanc 
affects not only single premium life, 
refund and joint and survivor annuities 
but also deferred annuities. The sca} 
adopted adheres very closely to thy 
previously put in force by a number oj 
the leading eastern companies. 


Mutual Trust Life 


After Jan. 1, the Mutual Trust Life of 
Chicago will not accept preferred ris, 
ordinary life policies for less than $5,009, 
term policies for less than $3,000, family 
income bond for less than $2,500 ang 
ordinary life increasing premium for 
less than $2,000. 

The minimum for assureds’ savings 
policies and for retirement annuities 
shall be one-half unit and no immediate 
annuity will be issued calling for a4 
monthly income of less than $10. 

No other policies will be issued calling 
for an annual premium of less than $20 
except that in the case of applicants 
aged 14 and younger, where two or more 
applications are submitted at the same 
time from the same family $500 applica- 
tions will be considered, regardless of 
the premium. 

No policy heretofore or hereafter is- 
sued will be changed or reduced to an 
amount lower than these minimums. 





Michigan Measures Passed 
LANSING, MICH., Dec. 14.—The 
Michigan legislature has passed the 
measure sought by Commissioner Gauss 
to have the department’s revolving fund 
for examinations include the employ- 
ment of special examiners for Michigan 
companies, as well as those from out of 
state. The fund finances the examina- 
tion but must be reimbursed later by 
the companies examined. Another law 
has been passed by the Michigan legis- 
lature providing specifically that renewal 
premiums be taxed at the same rate as 
new premiums. The law has been 

slightly ambiguous on this question. 
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MUTUAL TRUST 






“AS FAITHFUL AS OLD FAITHFUL 
as 


There are 320 legal reserve life insurance companies in 
the United States. Of these only 41 operate on the full 
level premium reserves basis and Mutual Trust is one of 
Of the 41 full level premium reserves com- 
panies 24 are mutual, that is, they have no stockholders 
but are owned and controlled by their policyholders. 
Mutual Trust is, therefore, out of 320 companies in the 
United States, one of the 24 operating on the mutual, 


full level premium reserves basis. 


During four years of depression it met every obligation 
without borrowing a dollar from any source or selling 
any of its securities. It “paid on the line” and increased 
its assets, surplus and liquidity each and every year. Dur- 
ing the first ten months of 1933 it increased its U. S. 
Government bond holdings 133%. 
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Shank Is Montgomery Head 


Penn Mutual Man Succeeds Fisher— 
Birmingham Delegation Visits Meet- 
ing—Visitors Give Talks 


MONTGOMERY, ALA., Dec. 14.— 
F. W. Shank, special agent Penn Mu- 
tual Life, was elected president of the 
Montgomery Association of Life Under- 
writers at its annual meeting, succeed- 
ing F. B. Fisher. Preston Watson, 
branch manager New York Life, was 
elected vice-president, and E. F. Wright, 
Mutual Life of New York, was chosen 
secretary. 

Armed with the Edwards Trophy 
Cup, which was awarded the Birming- 
ham association by the National asso- 
ciation for its remarkable growth in 
membership during the past year, a 
delegation was present from that organ- 
ization. The visiting agents emphasized 
the importance of getting all industrial 
agents into the association. 

, A Huey, president Birmingham 
association, spoke on “Some of the High 
Lights from the Industrial Angle of the 
Life Insurance Business.” Other vis- 
itors who spoke were: T. L. Bond, 
Birmingham general agent Atlantic 
Life; A. B. Hale, Birmingham manager 
Protective Life: E. A. Raughley, secre- 
tary of the Birmingham association; 
R. B. Quincy, Equitable special agent 
at Birmingham; F. S. Chisholm, general 
agent New England Mutual. 

A. M. McFall, for many years man- 
ager of the Metropolitan Life at Mont- 
gomery, pledged his best efforts toward 
securing the membership of industrial 
agents. 

ee @ 

Superior, Wis.— Frank Eling, New 
York Life, has been elected president 
of the recently organized local associa- 
tion and O. H. Brayton, Equitable Life, 


secretary-treasurer. The association 
will hold its next meeting Jan. 9. 
x * * 


Appleton, Wis.—K. W. Jacobs, Jr., Mil- 
waukee, general agent Connecticut Mu- 
tual Life, will talk on “Our Industry and 
Our Job in 1934,” Dec. 21. This will be 
the annual meeting. The slate of officers 
proposed includes G. R. Wettengel, 
Northwestern Mutual Life, president; 
Cc. C. Baker, New York Life, vice-presi- 
dent; G. C. Nixon, Equitable Life, secre- 
tary; W. E. Smith, New England Mutual, 
treasurer; R. L. Peterson, John Traut- 
mann and C. H. Schooff, directors. 

* * * 

Ottawa, Ont.—J. A. Beausejour, C. L. U., 
was elected president at the annual 
meeting. Other officers elected were: 
First vice-president, W. L. Phelan; 
second vice-president, Stanley Todd; 
secretary-treasurer, J. R. Reid; execu- 
tive committee, A. D. Stewart, W. 
Gardner and D. G. Buckley. 

* * * 

Davenport, Ia.—The movie, “How to 
Get Interviews,” loaned by the Register 
Life, was shown at the meeting of the 
Davenport association. 

* * * 

Long Beach, Cal.—John W. Yates, Los 
Angeles general agent Massachusetts 
Mutual Life, discussed the many desir- 
able features of the monthly income 
plan, with reference particularly to im- 
portance of benefits it guarantees to the 
beneficiary. 

*x* * * 

Detroit—Paul Speicher, Insurance Re- 
search & Review Service, spoke Dec, 14 
on “The Economics of Today and Life 
Insurance.” 

x * * 

Oklahoma City—C. L. Sykes, field 
service manager from the home office of 
the Mutual Benefit Life, spoke on the 
rapid changes in the current transition 
period. He advocated shorter and cry- 
stal clear sales talks, motivating only 
on a purely basic idea, and greater de- 
termination. He stressed six angles of 
life insurance seldom touched upon by 
the average underwriter, comprising the 
six reasons why life insurance is good 
property that every man should buy: Its 
security, its large collateral value, its 
constant, steady appreciation, its invest- 





ment value, its ease and economy of 
transfer and the trusteeship that goes 
with it. 

In 1921-1924 Mr. Sykes was general 
agent for his company in Oklahoma City. 
*x* * * 
Mississippi—James A. Fulton, presi- 
dent Home Life of New York, addressed 
the December luncheon in Jackson. S. R. 
Whitten, Jr., Home Life, executive com- 
mitteeman, reported on the National as- 

sociation convention. 
* * * 

Stockton, Cal.—Earl Camp, Pacific Mu- 
tual, was elected president at the an- 
nual meeting. S. S. Safferhill, Penn 
Mutual, was elected secretary-treasurer; 
Cc. A. Dambacher, California-Western 
States, first vice-president, and Carl 
Ogden, Metropolitan, second vice-presi- 
dent. The following directors were 
elected: Jack Kemp, Roy Henderson, 
Cc. R. Donnelly, Earl Ellis, L. M. Raabe, 
Harold Ahearn and Fritz Hellwig. The 
advisory committee is composed of the 
five past presidents: C. R. Donnelly, 
E. M. Sweet, Stewart Gibbons, F. K. 
Potter and Ed Hall. F. W. Bland, Pa- 
cific Coast manager of The National 
Underwriter, spoke. 

x * * 

Philadelphia—S. G. Dickinson, editor 
of the “Handbook of Life Insurance 
Selling,” spoke at the December meet- 
ing on selling technique and gave prac- 
tical sales suggestions. 

*x* * * 

Charlotte, N. C.—O. F. Roddey, Penn 
Mutual, has been elected president of the 
Charlotte association. W. S, Cunning- 
ham is vice-president, J. E. Dempster, 
secretary, and G. O. Bagwell, treasurer. 
Members of the executive committee are 
S. K. McAfee, S. C. Chandler, J. R. Knox 
and B. S. Bnantno. 

* * * 

San Francisco—W. R. Spinney, general 
agent Franklin Life, chairman of the 
ways and means committee, is gathering 
data from various associations through- 
out the country on recruiting and simi- 
lar subjects. This data is to be digested 
by C. W. Peterson, manager Phoenix Mu- 
tual Life, for presentation to the next 
meeting of the committee. 

The annual election will be held Dec. 
18. The program for the meeting will 
be in charge of the Metropolitan Life, 
under the direction of P. G. Young, man- 
ager of its Golden Gate office and first 
vice-president of the association, 

Myron L. Fairchild, manager of the 
Connecticut General, second vice-presi- 
dent of the association, is chairman of 
the program committee. 

x * * 

Southwest Texas—At a meeting in San 
Antonio, R. E. White, general agent Con- 
tinental Life of St. Louis, spoke on “Life 
Insurance as an Institution,” tracing its 
development from its inception in the 
17th century. 

B. A. Weidermann, Union Central 
manager, speaking on “Our Worst 
Enemies,” said it is not the outside 
enemy who does most harm, but the 
agent who attacks companies other than 
the one which he represents and brings 
a questioning and doubting attitude into 
the mind of the man who needs the 
benefits offered by life insurance. 

x* * * 

Jackson, Mich.—C. A. Macauley, presi- 
dent of the Detroit association and 
Michigan manager of the John Hancock 
Mutual Life, spoke on his 35 years ex- 
perience in the life insurance field. Some 
of Mr. Macauley’s pointed remarks were: 

“The greatest aid in this work is: See 
the people.” 

“If we lack anything today it is faith 
in our business.” 

“Plenty of hard work always saves 
the day.” 

“To bring up your production today— 
do the little things.” 

Officers will be elected at the January 
meeting. 

x* * * 

Northern New Jersey.—Eight ex-pres- 
idents were presented service pins at 
the luncheon-meeting Dec. 11 by R. B. 
Hull, managing director National asso- 
ciation, who spoke on “Industrial Re- 
covery as Applied to Life Insurance.” 
A. B. Youngman of the DeLong Agency, 
New York City, gave a brief talk on 
“Getting Organized.” 

Those who received pins included 
Theodore Keer, Prudential; L. DeV. Day, 
Mutual Benefit; W. R. Baker, Mutual 
Life of New York; S. B. Rote, Bquitable; 














WHEN YOU SELL LIFE INSURANCE SELL 


MERRY CHRISTMASES 


A life insurance policy for as little as $1,000 
will provide some one with merry Christmases as 
long as they live! 


When you sell life insurance don't sell a policy! 
Sell the happy days which life insurance makes 


possible. 
Se ; 
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PROVIDENT MUTUAL 


Lire INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
Founded 1865 

















‘io Primary Ipeats of this 
Company are sound manage- 
ment and integrity of purpose. 
Both imply entire frankness 
with, and fairness to, ourselves, 
our agents, and our friends 


in the insurance business. 
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Watrer W. Heap, President 
Sr. Lours Mo. 
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Salesmen— 
Excellent 
Opportunity 


Me 





“A New Deal in Life Insurance” 





A Dollar’s Worth for a Dollar 


Mutual Legal Reserve. Participating, non-par rates; 
estimated average annual cost Ordinary Life, age 35 
$15.38 per thousand; Twenty-Pay Life paid up for 
$1,549 plus dividends per thousand in 20 years; Endow- 
ment pays $1,961.54 plus dividends per thousand if 
policy becomes a claim year it matures. Cash accumu- 
lation available any time without note, interest or deduc- 
tion from face of policy; juvenile with all fine features 
of adult policies. Unlimited opportunities for agencies 
in Illinois, Michigan, Indiana, Missouri. 


NTERSTATE RESERVE 
LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Mutual Legal Reserve Life Insurance 
Ten East Pearson Street CHICAGO Phone Superior 1714 
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We Wish a 


ferry Christmas 


and a 


Happy New Bear 


To Our Friends 
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Jefferson Standard Life Insurance Company 


A. R. Perkins, Agency Manager 
GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


Julian Price, President 


De aa ae a ae ae ae cae cae eae eC 


Fred Lieberich, Jr., Jefferson Standard; 
c. J. Schmitz, Provident Mutual; E. 
Hooper, Massachusetts Mutual, and E. D. 
Finch, Sr. 

x * * 

Cleveland.—E. J. Wilson of the En- 
gelsman agency of the Penn Mutual in- 
New York City, will address the asso- 
ciation here chee er 

*x * 

Setineiitenitaaens W. Owen, Detroit 
manager for the Sun Life, addressed the 
meeting of the Pittsburgh association 
Thursday evening, which was attended 
by wives of members. Another speaker 
was Mrs. John M. Philips, first vice- 
president of the State Federation of 
Pennsylvania Women. 

*x* * * 

Indianapolis—A change in membership 
dues has been voted as follows for gen- 
eral agents: General agents writing less 
than a million of business, $8; from a 
million to a million and a half, $12; over 
a million and a half, $16. 

* * * 

Birmingham.—About 200 turned out 
for the one-day sales congress of the 
Birmingham association to hear ad- 
dresses by B. H. Walker, district man- 
ager Equitable of New York, on an- 
nuities; C. E. Elliott, home office repre- 
sentative Prudential, group and whole- 
sale; Frank Fitts, Pacific Mutual, “Why 
Life Insurance Is Bought”; and G. H. 
Harris, supervisor field service bureau 
Sun Life, “The Public Needs What We 


Have to Sell.” After the formal pro. 
gram, the Alabama Life Managers Asso. 
ciation was host to the speakers ang 
an informal round table discussion was 
held. 

x * * 

Wayne County, N. Y.—An associate 
group of the Rochester association was 
launched at a meeting at Newark. E. Dp. 
Houghton, former president of the 
Rochester association, spoke on “New 
Sales Ideas for 1934.” Miss Ellen 4M. 
Putnam, now Rochester president, also 
attended. Leaders in the Wayne county 
movement are K. R. Brown, J. B. Robin. 
son, E. R. Van de Walle and George R., 
Feller of Newark. 

* * * 

York, Neb.—The following officers were 
elected: President, I. C. Freet; vice-pres. 
ident, O. O. Jones; secretary-treasurer, 
F. A. Lindquist. A. J. Akofer is the re. 
tiring president. 

* * * 

Waterloo, Ia.—Lee B. Winterberg, sec. 
retary of the Cedar Rapids association, 
spoke at the monthly meeting on “Visual 
Selling.” 

* * * 

St. Cloud, Minn.—O. M. Johnson was 
re-elected president at the annual meet- 
ing; Joe Hilbe, first vice-president; J. FP, 
Bridges, second vice-president; Rader 
Hilbe, treasurer; J. E. Pramann, secre- 
tary. Ivan Foote and Robert Fisher 





were named on the executive committee. 








MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION NEWS 





Discuss Selective Recruiting 





Philadelphia Supervisors Hear Views of 
Reese and McBratney—Source 
of Prospects Given 





PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 14.—Selec- 
tive recruiting of agents was discussed 
at the meeting of the supervisors’ unit 
of the Philadelphia Association of Life 
Underwriters by J. H. Reese, Penn Mu- 
tual Life, and H. H. McBratney, super- 
intendent of the L. F. Paret agency of 
the Provident Mutual Life. In discuss- 
ing the sources of agent recruits Mr. 
Reese said that personal contact meth- 
ods, recommendations through bank 
connections, club, church and semi-so- 
cial contacts were the best. Men with 
previous sales experience are especially 
desirable as they know what a pros- 
pect is and have some conception of 
motivation. There is no scientific for- 
mula for the selection of men, said Mr. 
Reese. The only guide is the impres- 
sion that a man makes. It is impor- 
tant that a new man be able to finance 
himself for a period of at least six 
months. 


Tells Five Basic Methods 


In discussing practical methods of se- 
lective contacting Mr. McBratney said 
there were five basic ways of securing 
prospects for agents: Recommendations 
from members of the agency; circular- 
ization for nominations, personal con- 
tacts of the general agent and his as- 
sistants, the agency’s reputation, miscel- 
laneous methods such as advertising, 
etc. Mr. McBratney says his agency 
uses the three interview methods in 
prospecting, the prospect being first ac- 
quainted with life insurance and its pos- 
sibilities and its method of financing. 
If the prospective agent gives an in- 
dication that he cannot erate on a 
commission plan of financing, no fur- 
ther consideration is given him. In the 
second interview an organized sales talk 
is given to the prospective agent and in 
the third he is told about the company 
and the agency. 





Thamm Heads Spokane Club 


The Spokane (Wash.) Life General 
Agents & Managers Club has elected 
these officers for 1934: W. B. Thamm, 
Prudential, president; J. A. Bronson, 
Mutual Life, vice-president; Thomas 
Seward, Mutual Benefit Life, secretary- 
treasurer. Trustees are Rein- 








hardt, Northwestern Mutual; E. 


Burke, Bankers Life; J. J. Schiffner, 
New World Life, and Phillip Twohy, 
California-Western States Life. Mr. 
Thamm is also vice-president of the 
Spokane Life Underwriters Association. 





Dallas Managers Elect 


R. F. Short, supervisor of Dallas agents 
for the Southland Life, was elected 
president of the Insurance Managers’ 
Club of Dallas at the annual meeting. 
R. M. White, Jefferson Standard, is vice- 
president, and S. J. Hay, president, 
Great National Life, secretary-treasurer. 

“Winding Up Our 1933 Business” was 
the chief subject for discussion led by 
L. C. Bradley. 





To Tabulate Detroit Sales 


DETROIT, Dec. 14—At its Decem- 
ber meeting, the Associated Life Gen- 
eral Agents & Managers of Detroit ap- 
proved the proposal to authorize H. B. 
Thompson, executive secretary, to col- 
lect and tabulate statistics on the vol- 
ume of paid-for business written by 
each member agency each month. 


Flickinger Indianapolis Head 

Dan W. Flickinger, John Hancock 
Mutual Life, was elected president of the 
General Agents Association of Indi- 
anapolis at the annual meeting. J. R. 
Townsend, Equitable Life of Iowa, was 
elected vice-president and Mansur B. 
Oakes, “Insurance Research & Re- 
view,” secretary-treasurer. The associ- 
ation has a membership of 45 general 
agents and managers. 








Poorman Canvasses Board 


W. F. Poorman of the Central Life 
of Iowa, in his capacity of secretary of 
the American Institute of Actuaries, has 
been communicating with directors to 
get their views as to procedure in view 
of the death of F. B. Mead of the Lin- 
coln National, who was president of the 
institute. There is sentiment in favor 
of designating one of the vice-presidents 
to act as president until the next meet- 
ing of the institute. T. A. + a 
president. Minnesota Mutual, and W. 
Coler, American Central, are the te 
presidents. 





Canadian Meeting Dates 


The annual meeting of the Canadian 
Fraternal Association will be held in 
Toronto, May 21-23. 
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acelin Answers Questions 
in Life Presidents’ Address 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 2) 


ties held. In a group of larger com- 
panies, total amount of all securities 
in default, including state and municipal, 
railroad, public utilities and miscellan- 
eous, represented at the end of 1932 but 
2 percent of all securities of these com- 
panies and only seven-tenths of 1 per- 
cent of their total assets. 

Bonds held by life companies are usu- 
ally underlying bonds constituting a 
fundamental lien on the property of the 
issuing companies and in case of de- 
fault little or no ultimate and final loss 
to the companies results. Many com- 
panies carry surpluses to cover depre- 
ciation in value of securities. 

Less than one-half of 1 percent of 
total assets of the companies represent- 
ing 91.6 percent of the business are in- 
yested in common stocks, these includ- 
ing some acquired through reorganiza- 
tion as an outcome of what were origi- 
nally bond holdings. Most stocks held 
are preferred. 

Mr. Lincoln said life companies have 
not made any large proportion of se- 
curity purchases through any one in- 
vestment house. 


Explains Valuation Formula 


Valuation of securities is a matter not 
fully understood by the public. Mr. 
Lincoln said life companies’ investments 
are made for the long pull. Book val- 
ues of bonds are annually readjusted in 
the light of cost price at date of pur- 
chase and as to regular interest pay- 
ments so as to reach par at date of ma- 
turity, and thus represent at all times 
current investment value. It would be 
idle to determine value of assets on mar- 
ket value at any given date because the 
sole purpose is to meet obligations as 
they mature over the years. The very 
large quantities of securities held pre- 
clude any possibility of daily market 
transactions. However the insurance 
commissioners’ valuation formula was 
evolved only for bonds which are in 
default or not amply secured, and for 
stocks. This is a relatively small pro- 
portion of assets of life companies. 

Much publicity has been given to life 
company executives’ salaries. Mr. Lin- 
coln said it is not true that there has 
been a general increase in salaries of 
principal executives. In 1922 life com- 
panies operating in New York paid out 
as compensation to all home office em- 
ployes, including officers, $2.31 of every 
$100 of income; in 1922 the figure for 
the same group was $2.05. 





Touches on Moratorium 


Mr. Lincoln discussed the policy mo- 
ratorium, saying the action was taken 
by public authorities to protect the 
country’s financial structure and did not 
reflect weakness in life insurance. Be- 
fore long it was arranged so that in 
case of real need for money companies 
could meet the situation without violat- 
ing local laws. 

Mr. Lincoln finds life insurance is not 
oversold as some people have said. 
Under normal conditions life insurance 
in force in this country amounts only 
to a year’s national income. 


Receiverships Only 1 Percent 


Receiverships amount in terms of in- 
surance in force to only about 1% per- 
cent of the total legal reserve life in- 
surance in force in the United States. 
From 1910 through 1932, companies 
which retired from business with a pos- 
sibility of loss to policyholders repre- 
sented only four-tenths of 1 percent of 
the total ordinary in force in 1910, plus 
— insurance written until the end of 
mi 
_ Procedure has been developed to re- 
insure business in sound, going com- 
panies, subject to predetermined liens 
while business is being worked out, with 
provision for payment of death claims 
in full for a specified period. 

As a business life insurance kept its 





feet on the ground when many other 
businesses folded up, Mr. Lincoln finds, 
paying to policyholders and beneficiaries 
during the last four years the great sum 
of $11,040,000,000. 


Meeting Maintains 
Old High Standard 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3) 


National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers. F. V. Keesling, vice-president and 
general counsel of the West Coast Life, 
a native of California and one of its 
most dynamic figures, as president of 
the American Life Convention, spoke for 
that organization. He had retired the 
day previous as president of the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Counsel. Mr. 
Keesling said that 33 of the 65 members 
of the Life Presidents Association are 
also members of the American Life Con- 
vention. 

He said that present day problems 
emphasize the necessity of a comprehen- 
sive understanding, not only on the part 
of the east coast but of the great cen- 
tral territory and the Pacific Coast. 

Awakening to New Understanding 


Mr. Keesling stated that one life ex- 
ecutive had said that “we are awaken- 
ing to an understanding that we are our 
brother’s keeper.” He said that this 
sentiment is of the essence of life in- 
surance. Such an understanding, he de- 
clared, would have prevented the pay- 
ment of unearned bonuses, unearned be- 
cause it was not executive genius which 
was responsible for the apparent suc- 
cess, and even if it were, could not be 
justified against the requirement of busi- 
ness reserves. Mr. Keesling sees a 
change in industry. 

He ventured the prediction that there 
will be a greater return to the wage 
earner and a decreasing return to capi- 
tal. He said that the increased returns 
to the wage earner will be represented 
in reserves for unemployment and pen- 
sions, protecting the increased returns 
against the disinclination to save and 
reduce penury at all times. 

Ethical Principle Seen 


Mr. Keesling said as some funda- 
mental causes of the national holocaust 
have developed it is evident that there 
has been personal delinquency, personal 
indifference and personal disregard. “Fi- 
duciary responsibility in life insurance,” 
he declared, “has compelled the appli- 
cation of the ethical and in business 
generally its obvious contribution to sta- 
bility should control, not only because 
we are our brother's keeper, but be- 
cause it pays.” 

Chairman Howland reminded the lis- 
teners that Mr. Keesling is a graduate 
of Leland Stanford, that his son is a 
student at Yale and was on its football 
team this year. 

J. H. Lithgow of the Manufacturers 
Life, who is president of the Canadian 
Life Officers Association, was suddenly 
called back to Toronto to act as pall- 
bearer for a close friend. V. R. Smith, 
general manager and actuary of the 
Confederation Life of Toronto, gave the 
greetings of that organization, being its 
vice-president. 

C. Vivian Anderson Spoke 


C. Vivian Anderson of Cincinnati, 
president of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, spoke for that or- 
ganization. Mr. Anderson in his talk 
emphasized the necessity of selection 
when it comes to the agency force. He 
appealed to the executives to give more 
thought to the agency organization. 
There should be more study, he thinks, 
to the selection of men that represent 
the companies in the field. Mr. Ander- 
son took occasion to give a sound whack 
to the twisting practice. He said it is 
not a question of actuarial practice but 
one of morality. It involves tearing 
down something that is of value, he 
added. 

The Life Presidents always invite 
some public officeholder to speak at its 
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meetings. This year it selected Gover- 
nor P. V. McNutt of Indiana, who prior 
to his incumbency in office was dean of 
the University of Indiana law school, 
being elected to that position when he 
was 34 years of age. His father was a 
prominent member of the Indiana bar 
and served as a judge. 

When the spectators looked at the 
program and saw a rather youthful cut 
of Governor McNutt, those who did not 
know him were rather taken back when 
the gray haired governor stepped forth. 
He gave, however, a powerful address 
and told what had been accomplished 
in Indiana through economies and tax 
reforms. He drew applause when he 
denounced any government that at- 
tempted to dodge its financial obliga- 
tions. This included governments up 
and down the line wherever there is tax 
levying ability. 

Indiana Agencies Consolidated 


He referred to the consolidation of 
agencies in Indiana bringing about 
many economies. When he took office 
there were 169 such units. These have 
been consolidated into eight administra- 
tive divisions. The budget was reduced 
$4,000,000. He said that while there 
had been a reduction in many activities, 
he felt that so far as education was con- 
cerned, that should not be curtailed. 

He said there are some who have 
advocated that sub-divisions of govern- 
ment in Indiana take advantage of the 
depression and repudiate $180,000,000 
savings and investments in the form of 
bonds. He denounced this unreservedly 
and said that the credit of a state or a 
political sub-division must be main- 
tained. 

Walker Spoke on Investments 


There is always an analytical speaker 
on every Life Presidents program who 
delves into the subject of life insurance 
investments and presents a compre- 
hensive review of the situation. This 
year B. H. Walker, president of the 
Life of Virginia, was selected for this 
purpose. Chairman Howland said that 
three members of his family had pre- 
sided over the affairs of this company 
for nearly half a century. Mr. Walker 
has been connected with the Life of 
Virginia for nearly 22 years, he having 
succeeded his uncle, J. G. Walker, as 
president, the latter having held the 
office for 25 years. Chairman Howland 
brought out the fact that Mr. Walker 
is something of a sailor and is never 
so happy as when occupied with some 
of his fleet of marine craft, including 
canoes, sail ‘boats, speedboats and 
cruisers. Mr. Walker gave a very pene- 
trating analysis of various forms of in- 
vestments and contributed, therefore, 
much to enlightenment of those in the 
business. 

Attorney G. E. Newlin of Los An- 
geles, who is a prominent man in his 
bailiwick, journeyed across the country 
to this meeting. He is director of a 
number of important organizations, in- 
cluding the United States Fidelity & 
Guaranty of Baltimore. He spoke on 
“National Resources as a National Re- 
serve.” 


Tells How to Word Poison 
or Gas Exemption Clause 





The important words to be embodied 
in a poison or gas exemption clause in 
an accident or double indemnity policy 
are “voluntary or involuntary,” accord- 
ing to Attorney L. A. Stebbins, who 
read a paper Tuesday evening before 
the Chicago Life Insurance Lawyers 
Club. If these words are used with ref- 
erence to either taking poison or inhal- 
ing gas, the company is as safe as it is 
possibly able by human language to. 
predicate safety from the adjudicated 
cases, he said. The difficulties of acci- 
dent and life companies in so phrasing 
their policies to be exempt from liability 
in case the insured came to his death 
by means of taking poison or inhaling 
gas began in 1889, Mr. Stebbins said. 

Mr. Stebbins concluded with the dis- 
cussion of a case which has just been 





decided by the superior court of Cook 
county. Carbon-monoxide poisoning 
was the cause of death. The policy, 
which was in the Central Life of Illi- 
nois, exempted the company from dou- 
ble liability if death occurred from tak- 
ing poison or inhaling gas voluntarily or 
“otherwise.” The court held that the 
word “otherwise” did not necessarily 
mean “involuntarily,” and the holding 
was for the beneficiary. 

Paul G. Annes read a paper on some 
phases of the civil practice act of IIli- 
nois of special interest to life insurance 
lawyers. 


Actuaries Consider Term 
Extension, Illinois Laws 





Many policyholders and beneficiaries 
appear to be uninformed in the matter 
of extended insurance, members of the 
Chicago Actuarial Club commented in 
the December meeting. Notices sent 
broadcast on lists of extended insur- 
ance in recent company receiverships 
disclosed that many policyholders had 
died long before and beneficiaries did 
not know there was protection in force. 
In one company 20 such deaths were 
discovered. In the case of the Illinois 
Life experience was similar. More 
claims, however, developed on paid-up 
than on extended insurance. It is the 
duty of receivers to notify such pol- 
icyholders that there still is value in 
the contracts. 

More litigation has been experienced 
by one company on extended insurance 
cases than from almost any other cause. 
The extension often expires shortly be- 
fore the policyholder’s death. Loans re- 
duce the term of extension and mis- 
understandings result. In some cases 
beneficiaries hasten to repay loans after 
the policyholder’s death in an effort to 
secure the proceeds. The companies 
have lost a number of such suits. 

One actuary said it would seem that 
companies could afford to give paid-up 
and extended insurance values based on 
lower mortality than American Expe- 
rience as not so high a surrender charge 
is needed as on cash value. Many 
policies by such action could be pro- 
tected against twisting, it was said. 

The Illinois insurance law changes 
were discussed. One actuary said the 
investment restrictions were too specific 
in regard to diversification. At least 
surplus funds, he said, might be invested 
to advantage within wider limits. No 
discretion is left to company officials 
in selecting securities with higher re- 
turn. It also is generally recognized 
that companies may have to hedge 
against inflation or deflation. 

There should be a stipulation as to 
earnings. Another criticism was that 
there is no restriction regarding the per- 
centage of invested assets that must 
mature in any one year. Diversification 
of maturities is vital, it was said. At 
least 5 percent should mature each year. 


Steck, Mulligan Advanced 
by Tyson Agency, New York 


W. F. Steck, Jr., formerly a super- 
visor in the Tyson agency of the Guard- 
ian Life in New York, has been ap- 
pointed production manager in charge 
of that office. Associated with the 
Guardian since 1922 as manager at Wil- 
liamsport, Pa., he was moved to New 
York a year ago. 

F. J. Mulligan has been named con- 
servation manager of the Tyson agency. 
He has represented the Guardian in 
New York eight years. With the es- 
tablishment of the company’s new 
agency under J. E. Bragg last January, 
Mr. Mulligan was appointed assistant 
manager. In transferring his activities 
to the Tyson agency, Mr. Mulligan as- 
sumes a post of importance. 

Mr. Mulligan is president of the Life 
Underwriters’ Association of New York 
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National, U.S.A., Group 
Pushes Mutual Proposal 





Consideration of a plan for mutualizing 
the National Life, U.S.A., of Chicago, 
was demanded by a so- ~called committee 
of policyholders in a petition filed with 
the superior court at Chicago Wednes.- 
day. The petition recited that the court 
had ordered the receiver to receive pro- 
posals for reinsurance, rehabilitation or 
reorganization if accompanied by a de- 
posit of $25,000 in cash or securities. It 
is stated that the receiver returned the 
proposal of the policyholders’ committee 
on the ground that mutualization, that is, 
the conversion of a stock company into 
a mutual, was not included in his in- 
structions and the proposal was not ac- 
companied by a $25,000 deposit. 

The receiver was given 10 days to an- 
swer the petition of the policyholders’ 
committee. The group working on mu- 
tualization includes J. M. Crume, who 
was receiver for the Chicago National 
Life when its reinsurance in the Pacific 
States Life was put through the same 
court with great lack of publicity. The 
same attorney is representing the policy- 
holders’ committee in the National Life 
case. 

Receiver P. J. Lucey is expected to 
make report to the court on the various 
proposals near the end of this week. 


New York Life Continues Scale 


Directors of the New York Life voted 
this week to continue the present scale 
of annual dividends, with a few minor 
exceptions, for the first quarter of 1934. 
The rate of interest payable on funds 
left on deposit will be reduced from 
44% to 4 percent on funds subject to 
withdrawal and from 4% to 4% per- 
cent on other funds. Dividends to be 
paid after the first quarter of 1934 will 
be determined by the board at its Feb- 
ruary meeting. 


W. M. Houze Honored 


W. M. Houze, Chicago, general agent 
John Hancock, achieved his 49th birth- 
day and 30th year in the company’s 
service Dec. 12, the occasion bringing 
a dinner in his honor, attended by the 
entire agency force and two outside 
guests. Harry Knox, assistant superin- 
tendent of agencies in the home office, 
and C. A. Macauley, John Hancock gen- 


eral agent in Detroit, eulogized Mr. 
Houze. The agents turned in 69 ap- 
plications, product of Monday work 


alone, and so far this month in a spe- 
cial effort have produced 155 applica- 
tions for over $600,000. 
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MODERN BUSINESS-GETTING METHODS 








Many Sales Ideas and Suggestions 
for Improving Work Presented at 
Interesting Indianapolis Congress 


Seven hours of solid program, with an 
intermission of an hour for a turkey 
dinner, was the record of the sales con- 
gress held by the Indianapolis Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters. A playlet, 
“An Harassed Underwriter,” was the 
opening feature of the program, and was 
presented by its authors, Tom Wise and 
H. C. Churchman, John Hancock Mu- 
tual Life. 

In his opening remarks, Chairman J. 
L. Rainey, Guardian Life general agent, 
said the depression has developed new 
leaders who have found the way out. 
Fifteen years ago programming insur- 
ance was developed by leaders due to 
the hard conditions that existed after 
the war. Out of present difficulties are 
emerging new ideas of value, he said. 
From the experience of present day 
leaders the program of the congress, he 
explained, was centered around four 
ideas—wide spread of calls to give clos- 
ing percentage a chance to operate; pre- 
senting one definite need for insurance 
to a prospect; studying for simplicity, 
and maintaining a courageous and opti- 
mistic attitude. 


Solicitors Divided Into 
Three Groups by Townsend 


There are three groups of solicitors, 

. R. Townsend maintained in talking 
on “1933 Prospecting.” Older agents 
who are handicapped in getting new 
business because of service demands on 
business already written; the under- 
writer of experience but with not many 
policyholders, and the man new to the 
business and not having many acquaint- 
ances. The first class of agents have 
suffered most in the depression because 
of the time required to service old cli- 
ents. It has been found by experience 
that best results can be obtained by this 
class if service calls are restricted to 
the late afternoon and the earlier part 
of the day be devoted to getting new 
business. A survey shows that 40 per 
cent of new business in this class came 
directly from old policyholders, 35 per- 
cent from prospects suggested by old 
policyholders and 25 percent from news- 
paper leads and cold canvass. 

The second class gets best prospects 
from present policyholders. Those new 
to the business should develop centers 
of influence. For example, working in- 
tensively in a particular department 
store, getting acquainted with heads of 
departments and from them learning 
facts about insurable employes. A man 
who does this tactfully will come to be 
known by people in the organization as 
“their life insurance man.” 


Aetna Demonstrates Span 
Plan of Selling 


“The Span Plan” of selling life in- 
surance was demonstrated by two Aetna 
Life men. Hilbert Rust and Paul Cor- 
nelius. The idea is to sell prospects of 
modest means a policy that will perpetu- 
ate for eleven or twelve months an in- 
come from life insurance to take the 
place of income lost to his family by 
stooping of salary through death of the 
policyholder. For 10 or 15 cents a day 
this can be accomplished, Mr. Rust 
pointed out, and persisted in will bring 
in enough business to produce satisfac- 
tory returns for the underwriter. 

Harry Holtman, Northwestern Mu- 
tual, impersonated the hard-boiled type 
of prospect that considers himself hope- 
less as a subject for more insurance, 


? 





but he succumbed to the tactful presen- 
tation of a modest program as a starter 
by the agent impersonated by Earl Low- 
ell, Northwestern Mutual. Thoroughly 
appalled by having to pay $76 a year 
on an annual basis for $3,000 of life in- 
surance the prospect welcomed the 
agent’s suggestion that he pay a total 
of $16 a month, in the middle of the 
month when bills were not showering 
down, and add another $3,000 to the 
insurance he already had. 


Time Control Plan 
Presented by Rainey 


An outstanding presentation of time 
control for the underwriter, was next 
made by Chairman Rainey, who pleaded 
guilty to having resorted to a subter- 
fuge in permitting his topic to appear 
on the program as “Interview Book- 
keeping.” “If you and I can improve 
our selling technique,” he said, “we'll 
become selfish in control of our time.” 
He strongly urged the use of some sort 
of record system by which the agent 
can have a mirror of himself and his 
efforts, showing day by day number of 
calls made, interviews secured and cases 
closed. At the end of the month totals 
are drawn off and the agent can dis- 
cover, with the help of his general 
agent, how to get more interviews out 
of calls and close more business in the 
interviews. Such a program helps him 
to form good business habits. The man 
who is not making as much money as 
he needs or feels he should, can find out 
from such a record of the use of his 
time how to make his efforts more cf- 
fective. Mr. Rainey presented proof of 
this in giving the actual records of a 
number of agents who had used the 
plan to this end. “If you are improving 
you are in the life insurance business, 
if you are not improving you are on the 
life insurance business but you won't 
be on it long,” he declared in closing. 


“Service Package” Idea 
Explained by Van Arsdall 


Dr. G. B. Van Arsdall, from the home 
office of the Equitable Life of New 
York, who is in Indianapolis conducting 
a two-weeks school for Equitable rep- 
resentatives, closed the afternoon session 
with an inspirational talk on selling 
plans. He endorsed Mr. Rainey’s rec- 
ommendations for time control and said 
that the results Mr. Rainey had quoted 
were borne out almost exactly bv rec- 
ords kent on many agents of the Equit- 
able Life. 

He offered what he termed several 
“service packages” to sell. The man of 
wealth can use life insurance service to 
furnish his executor with “money from 
an outside source to pay off debts and 
taxes.” Another package can be sold 
to the man of circumstance on the basis 
of taking advantage of all the exemp- 
tions that the law allows upon estate 
taxes. 

A clean-up policy for the large or 
small man, provides another package— 
“the way you and I can be sure all our 
debts will be paid is to have them en- 
dorsed by a financial institution.” “In- 
come for the family until they have a 
chance” was another package. 

The evening session opened with a 
selection of songs by the Sun Life quar- 
tette—Harry Callard, Bert Kelly, 
George Smith and Larry Larrison. 

Cabinet of Experts” then an- 


swered “Objections” which had been 





submitted by the audience, Ward Hac- 
kleman, Massachusetts Mutual, being 
chairman. He first disposed personally 
of two questions that had been asked: 
“How can a life insurance man live 
without eating?” and “How do you ap- 
proach your general agent when you 
want an advance?” The other queries 
were sorted into six groups, each group 
to be handled by a member of the cabi- 
net. 


Take Initiative at Start 
to Prevent Objections 


C. D. Vawter, Acacia Mutual, gave 
practical suggestions for “Preventing 
Objections.” “Take the initiative at the 
start of the interview,” he advised. 
“Three-fourths of sales are lost in the 
first one minute of the interview. I 
introduce myself quickly and then tell 
the prospect something that I believe 
will catch his interest.” 

Dan Flickinger, John Hancock, 
dled “Valid Objections.” “There are 
three valid objections,” he said. “No 
money—no need—no health. But they 
should be tested out to see if they are 
valid.” With decreased buying power 
of money, more insurance is now needed 
than a few years ago, was an answer 
to the first objection. A man may not 
need more insurance but his family may 
need more. Be sure the man who says 
he has no health is not mistaken. If 
he is impaired in health, sell him an 


han- 


annuity. Life insurance is not a luxury, 
he said; insurance dollars are crisis dol- 
lars. 


Excuse Objectors Are 
Discussed by Spence 


E. M. Spence, New England Mutual, 
answered “Excuse Objections.” This 
type of prospect knows he doesn’t want 
to buy life insurance; dreads sales pres- 
sure; cannot see why he should give 
the agent time anyway; knows what 
to say to get the agent out; dislikes 
doing business with a stranger. 

“Miscellaneous Objections” were han- 
dled by Wendell Barrett, Prudential. 
In this class is the objection that life 
insurance companies will grow so big 
that they will crash of their own 
weight. He answers this by pointing 
out that history shows that the oppor- 
tunities for good investments for life 
insurance companies also grow. Uncer- 
tainty of job, was another objection in 
this group; and the answer is that the 
tvpe of man who takes and believes in 
life insurance is the kind of man em- 
ployers want to keen. Big salaries paid 
to life company officials was another 
objection answered by Mr. Barrett who 
pointed out that men who head these 
large institutions are men of rare abil- 
ity who would probably command as 
much or more income in other lines of 
business, and that salaries spread out 
over the thousands of policies in force 
would be an infinitesimal tax on each 
individual policy. The man who can 
make more money by handling his own 
investments is not so common these 
days, as it has been proven how few 
can make good on such a claim. To 
the man who says he is just married 
and can’t buy insurance, tell him. Mr. 
Barrett suggested, that you will be 
around in twelve months and sell him 
an educational policy. 

G. K. Jones, Connecticut Mutual, 
answered the objectors on the ground 
of possible inflation. There is nothing 
else in which to put money that will 
stand inflation better than life insurance 
was the substance of his answer. 

Ward Hackleman closed the “cabinet 
session” with an eloquent defense of the 
life insurance principle. That life in- 
surance can carry out all its obligations 
to present policyholders if it should 
write no more business, through the ap- 





" am Views Potential 
Estates and Inflation 











HARTFORD, Dec. 14.—Greater em- 
phasis upon the character of the poten- 
tial estate was urged by Dr. S. S. Hueb- 
ner, dean of the American College of 
Life Underwriters, at Connecticut In- 
surance Day here. Death is usually 
talked about in a very general way but 
life insurance men should emphasize the 
importance of that which really dies— 
the potential estate. This emphasis 
brings up the problem of the estate's 
management. Wife and children should 
be looked on as heirs and not bene- 
ficiaries as they do not receive one cent 
which they do not already possess as 
their interest in the potential estate 
which is behind the family. In fact very 
few are as well off through life insur- 
ance proceeds as they were while the 
potential estate was still operating for 
their benefit. The only real beneficiary 
who benefits from life insurance is the 
policyholder who through mental and 
investment security derives great bene- 
fits from his life insurance not posses- 
sed otherwise, declared Dr. Huebner. 


No Hedging Against Inflation 


In reviewing the threat of inflation 
Dr. Huebner said that it had no bearing 
on the solvency of the life insurance 
investment. The number of dollars is 
absolutely assured and should there be a 
loss because of the decreasing purchas- 
ing power of the dollar, due to the in- 
creasing value of commodities, he said 
the disadvantage is applicable to all 
other types of nonspeculative invest- 


ments. There is no longer any way of 
hedging against threatening inflation 
through the purchase of speculative 
equities and commodities, said Dr. 
Huebner. Inflation equities have al- 


ready substantially discounted anything 
that might happen through the threat- 
ened inflation and the rank and file do 
not know how to pick the correct specu- 
lative equities with respect to price 
movements occasioned by inflation. 

The increased recognition of the de- 
pendable solvency of the life insurance 
portfolio will mean an emphasis upon 
ordinary life and endowment forms as 
compared with term insurance, declared 
Dr. Huebner. He discussed the growing 
popularity of annuities and he character- 
izes the annuity idea as the greatest 
single development in life insurance dur- 
ing the next ten years. 





— 
plication of 3 or 3% percent compound 
interest, he pointed out. He referred to 
the surplus of life insurance companies 
as a safeguard which even government 
and municipal bonds do not enjoy. He 
said that he had placed in the last year 
over a million dollars in annuities for 
Indianapolis citizens. “There has been 
no failure of a life insurance company 
that has not fallen into the hands of 


selfish management,” he declared. “No 
well managed life company has ever 
failed or ever will fail,” he said 


Plans for future sales courses to ex- 
tend over the next ten weeks were an- 
nomnced. 


Discusses Monetary Situation 


Dr. John Parke Young, dean of the 
school of economics Occidental College, 
Los Angeles, spoke before the C. L. U. 
chapter there on “The Monetary Situa- 
tion in the New Deal.” 

Kellogg Van Winkle, Equitable of 
New York, presided at the luncheon and 
Aubrey Davis, Provident Mutual, was 
chairman of the day. 
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Gray and Bendiner Address 
New York City Association 





OFFER TIMELY SUGGESTIONS 





Methods of Meeting Existing Conditions 
Discussed in Annual Meeting 
of Organization 





NEW YORK, Dec. 14.—There is as 
much difference between a prepared sales 
talk and a “canned” talk as between a 
“canned” dinner and a prepared dinner, 
Assistant Secretary A. E. N. Gray of 
the Prudential told members of the New 
York City Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion at the annual meeting. He advised 
preparation of a sales talk for each type 
of need for life insurance. 

Many agents, he said, get through 
their presentation and leave themselves 
wide open for strong objections. They 
would save many sales if after telling 
the prospect how it would provide for 
his old age or his family in case of his 
death, they would add some such phrase 
as, “and isn’t that exactly what you want 
to do?” 


On Dealing With Friends 


“If you don't like to talk life insurance 
to your friends, here’s an idea: tell your 
friend, ‘Bill, you like me because I don’t 





try to sell you life insurance. But if you 
died between now and Christmas with 
no more life insurance than you have 
now, what kind of a friend would I be?’ 

“If a prospect tells you to cut out the 
sob stuff when you appeal to his human 
side, tell him you will admit that all 
you are interested in is the commission 
if he will admit that all he cares about 
is the premium. Tell him you will admit 
that you don’t care what happens to his 
wife if he will, too.” 


Bendiner on Program 


Advising agents not to be swayed by 
the public’s attitude, Irving Bendiner, 
lecturer Wharton School of Finance, re- 
minded his hearers that agents, even at 
the height of prosperity, had a fine li- 
brary of alibis for doing less than their 
best. In the boom period it was that 
everyone was putting his money into the 
stock market and was not interested in 
modest investment return of life insur- 
ance. When the crash came, another 
alibi was furnished. Now inflation is 
the bugaboo. 

Life underwriters should adopt a more 
militant, aggressive attitude and not be 
put on the defensive. He pointed out 
that the dollar would have to be devalued 
to about four cents to cause any loss 
to a man who put money into life in- 
surance and died within the next few 
years or during any period which the 
inflationary process could be presumed 
to continue. 
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Wanted: Managerial Material 
BUFFALO MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


for the States of New York and Ohio 


Men who would make good local and district managers in various territories in New 


York and Ohio are wanted by this 62 year o 
confidence with details of experience to E. P. 





BUFFALO, NW 


ld company... to start s 


_— Write in 
arker Waggoner, Supt. of 


gents, Buffalo. 













Opening for the Winter Season 
January first. European Plan. 

and every 
and discriminating clientele. 





Akron Its 
THE MAYFLOWER 
° 
FENWAY HALL, 
Cleveland's High Cless 


In Miami Beach itr 


She Heetwood 


An Exclusive Winter Resort Hotel, on 
Biscayne Bay, with Ocean Bathing, 
Private Dock faci the 


comfort and entertainment of its exclusive 


Rates Double from $8.00 to $20.00 per day. 
A le carte service and Fixed Price Meals. 


















Loan Restrictions Remain 
in Effect in Nine States 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 


dividends to be paid by domestic com- 
panies; withdrawal privilege under set- 
tlement options, not more than 5 per- 
cent of face nor $200 a month; recipro- 
city. 
Missouri.—Up to $100 for “necessity”; 
also for taxes, interest and principal on 
homesteads, for hospital, medical or fu- 
neral expenses for dependents, for prior 
commitments; industrial, up to $100 if 
investigation shows need; withdrawal 
privilege under settlement options, not 
more than 5 percent of face nor $200 a 
month; no dividends to stockholders; 

reciprocity. 
* * * 


North Dakota.—To extent required to 
relieve need and avert hardship; with- 
drawal privilege under settlement op- 
tions, not more than $200 a month; 
reciprocity. 


Texas._-For extreme need, $100; no 
limit on industrial if need is shown; 
option of withdrawal not permitted; 


restrictions apply to all companies do- 
ing business in the state. 

West Virginia.—To extent required to 
relieve need and prevent hardship; no 
restrictions on industrial; withdrawal 
privilege under settlement options lim- 
ited to $200 a month; reciprocity. 

Nearly all the states specifically ex- 
empt from all restrictions any money 
paid in since the effective date of their 
respective regulations. This applies to 
premium payments in cash, repayments 
of policy loans, dividends left with the 
company or funds placed under settle- 
ment options. 


Lapse Rate on Reinstated 
Business Found Favorable 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 


Some companies may desire to sort 
out small policies and make no attempt 
to reinstate them. In some companies 
$2,000 policies may be the deadline, in 
others $1,000, but the Research Bureau 
states it is questionable if effort should 
be made to reinstate policies for less than 
$1,000. Short inspection reports might 
be desirable in some cases before pro- 
ceeding with reinstatement work. 

Reinstatement of lapsed policies during 
the depression period has been one of 
the functions most closely watched by 
life companies. It has been recognized 
that the picture in an individual case 
may have changed completely since the 
risk was examined and inspected. 


Life Insurance School to 


Be Held in Indianapolis 


A life insurance school, sponsored by 
the Indianapolis Association of Life Un- 
derwriters, begins Friday. Ten subse- 
quent weekly sessions will be held. 

The schedule is: 

Dec. 15: Modern Business Trends as 
They Affect Life Insurance, F. V. Chew, 
professor insurance and investments, In- 
diana University. 

Dec. 21: How to Make an Increase 
on an Industrial Debit, E. R. Blackwood, 
Metropolitan. 





Jan. 5: Prospecting, Jerry Meek, Penn 
Mutual. 

Jan. 12, 19, 26: Technique of an In- 
terview, Insurance Research & Review 
staff. 

Feb. 2: Meeting Today’s Objections, 


P. H. Young, Union Central. 

Feb. 9: How to Write Ordinary and 
Intermediate Business on an Industrial 
Debit, A L. Boulgach, Prudential. 

Feb. 16: Sales Demonstrations, H. E. 
Storer, Bankers of Iowa. 

Feb. 23: Closing Methods, J. L. Rainey, 
Guardian. 


E. C. Peterson in New Post 


E. C. Peterson of Seattle, has been 
appointed general agent of the Conti- 
nental Assurance of Chicago in western 
Washington. He has been with the 
Mutual Life of New York the past year 
and was formerly manager of the 
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